





PRUSSIAN WAR SKETCHES. 


[Black wood’s Magazine contains an article on Prussian 
Military Memoirs, from which we copy a few sketches. } 


Wuust wandering over the field of battle, fob 
lowed by Zanker, his sergeant, Von Rahden heard 
a suppressed moaning, and found amongst the 
prushwood, close to the bank of a little rivulet, a 
sorely wounded French soldier. The unfortunate 
fellow had been hit in three or four places. One 
ball had entered behind his eyes, which projected, 
bloody and swollen, from their sockets ; another had 
shattered his right hand, and a third had broken 
the bones of the leg. He could neither see, nor 
move, nor die ; he lay in the broad glare of the 
sun, parched with thirst, listening to the ripple of 
the stream, which he was unable to reach. In 
heart-rending tones he implored a drink of water. 
Six-and-thirty hours had he lain there, he said, 
suffering agonies from heat, and thirst, and 
wounds. ‘In an instant Zanker threw down his 
knapsack, filled his canteen, and handed it to the 
uohappy Frenchman, who drank as if he would 
never leave off. When at last satisfied, he said 
very calmly, ‘ a friend ! one more favor ; blow 
my brains out!’ I looked at Zanker, and made a 
sign with my hand, as much as to say, ‘Is your 
gun loaded’ =Zanker drew his ramrod, ran it into 
the barrel quite noiselessly, so that the wounded 
man might not hear, and nodded his head affirma- 
tively. Without a word, I pointed to a thicket 
about twenty paces off, giving him to understand 
that he was not to fire till I had reached it, and, 
hurrying away, I left him alone with the French- 
man. ‘Ten minutes passed without a report, and 
then, on turning a corner of the wood, I came face 
to face with Zanker. ‘I can’t do it, lieutenant,’ 
taidhe. ‘ Thrice I levelled my rifle, but could not 
pull the trigger.’ He had left the poor French 
sergeant-major—such four gold chevrons on his 
coat-sleeve denoted him to be—a canteen full of 
water, had arranged a few boughs above his head 
to shield him from the sun, and as soon as we 
reached the camp, he hastened to the field hos- 
pital to point out the spot where the wounded man 
lay, and procure surgical assistance.”’ 

* * e * * 

At Kulm, the French fought, as usual, most 
gallantly, but for once they were out-maneuvred. 
A brilliant exploit of three or four hundred chas- 
seurs, belonging to Corbineau’s light caval 
division, is worthy of mention. Sabre in hand, 
they cut their way completely through Kleist’s 
corps, and did immense injury to the allies, 
especially to the artillery. Of themselves, few, if 
any, esea alive. ‘* Not only,’ says Baron 
Von Rahden, “ did they ride down several bat- 
talions at the lower end of the defile, and cut to 
pieces and scatter to the winds the staff and escort 
of the general, which were halted upon the road, 
but they totally annihilated our artillery for the 
time, inasmuch as they threw the guns into the 
ditches, and killed nearly all the men and horses. 
By this example one sees what resolute men on 
horseback, with good swords in their hands, and 
bold hearts in their bosoms, are able to accom- 
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plish.’’ In a letter of Prince Augustus of Prussia, 
we find that ‘‘ the artillery suffered so great a loss 
at Kulm, that there are still (this was written in 

the middle of September, fifteen days after the 
action) eighteen officers, eighty non-commissioned 
officers, one hundred and twenty-six bombardiers, 
seven hundred and eighteen gunners, besides bands- 
men and surgeons, wanting to complete the 
strength.”” In both days’ fight the present king 
of the Belgians greatly distinguished himself. He 
was then in the Russian service, and, on the 
29th, fought bravely at the head of his cavalry 
division. 4 

* * . . * 

On the 14th of October occurred the battle 
of cavalry in the plains between Giildengossa, 
Grébern, and Liebertwolkwitz, where the allied 
horse, fifteen thousand strong, encountered ten to 
twelve thousand French dragoons, led by the king 
of Naples, who once, during that day, nearly fell 
into the hands of his foes. The incident is nar- 
rated by Von Schéning in his history of the third 
Prussian regiment of dragoons, then known as the 
Neumark dragoons. ‘ It was about two hours 
after daybreak ; the regiment had made several 
successful charges, and at last obtained a moment’s 
breathing-time. The dust had somewhat sub- 
sided ; the French cavalry stood motionless, only 
their general, followed by his staff, rode, en- 
couraging the men, as it seemed, along the fore- 
most line, just opposite to the Neumark dragoons. 
Suddenly a young lieutenant, Guido von Lippe by 
name, who thought he recognized Murat in the 
enemy's leader, galloped up to the colonel. ‘1 
must and will take him!’ cried he; and, without 
waiting for a yes or a no, dashed forward at the 
top of his horse’s speed, followed by a few dra- 
goons who had been detached from the ranks as 
skirmishers. At the same time the colonel ordered 
the charge to be sounded. A most brilliant charge 
it was, but nothing more was seen of Von Lippe 
and his companions. Two days afterwards; his 
corpse was pwn? his servant, who recognized it 
amongst a heap of dead by the scars of the yet 
scarcely healed wounds received at Lutzen. A 
sabre-cut and a thrust through the body had 
destroyed life.” An interesting confirmation of 
this story may be read in Von Odeleben's ‘* Cam- 
paign of Napoleon in Saxony in the year 1513,” 
p. 328. “He (Murat) accompanied by a very 
small retinue, so greatly exposed himself, that at 
last one of the enemy's squadrons recognizing him 
by his striking dress, and by the staff that sur- 
rounded him, regularly gave him chase. One offi- 
cer in particular made a furious dash at the king, 
who, by the sudden facing about of his escort, 
found himself the last man, a little in the rear, and 
with only one horseman by his side. In the 
dazzling anticipation of a royal prisoner, the eager 
purser called to him several times, ‘ Halt, king, 
halt!’ At that moment a crown was at stake. 
The officer had already received a sabre-cut from 
Marat’s soli attendant, and as he did not re- 
gard it, but still pressed forward, the latter ran him 
through the body. He fell dead from his saddle, 
and the next day his horse was mounted by the 
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king's faithful defender, from whose lips I received 
these details. ‘Their truth has been confirmed to 
me fro.n other sources. Murat made his rescuer 
his equerry, and promised him a pension. The 
emperor gave him the cross of the legion of 
honor.”’ 

@ * * * * 

Von Rahden’s regiment went to the duchy of 
Meiningen, and his battalion was quartered in the 
town of that name. The friendly and hospitable 
reception here given to the victors of Kulm and 
Leipzig was well calculated to make them forget 

ast hardships and sufferings. The widowed 
Juchess of Meiningen gave frequent balls and 
entertainments, to which officers of all grades found 
ready admittance. The reigning duke was then a 
boy; his two sisters, charming young women, 
were most gracious and condescending. In those 
warlike days, the laurel-wreath was as good a 
crown as any other, and raised even the humble 
subaltern to the society of princes. 

‘It chanced one evening,’’ says the baron, 
“that our major, Count Reichenbach, stood up to 
dance a quadrille with the Princess Adelaide of 
Meiningen. His toilet was not well suited to the 
ball-room ; his boots were heavy, the floor was 
slippery, and he several times tripped. At last he 
fairly fell, dragging his partner with him. His 
right arm was in a sling, and useless from wounds 
received at Lutzen, and some short time ela 
before the princess was raised from her recumbent 
position by the ladies and gentlemen of the court, 
and conducted into an adjoining apartment. With 
rueful countenance, and twisting his red mustache 
‘from vexation, Count Reichenbach tried to lose 
himself in the crowd, and to escape the annoyance 
of being stared at and pointed out as the man who 
had thrown down the beautiful young princess. It 
was easy to see that he would rather have stormed 
a dozen hostile batteries than have made so unlucky 
a debiit in the royal ball-room. In a short quarter 
of an hour, however, when the fuss caused by the 
accident had nearly subsided, the princess re- 
appeared, looking more charming than ever, and 
sought about until she discovered poor Count 
Reichenbach, who had got into a corner near the 
stove. With the most captivating grace, she 
invited him to return to the dance, saying, loud 
-enough for all around to hear, ‘ that she honored 
a brave Prussian soldier whose breast was adorned 
with the Iron Cross, and whose badly-wounded 
arm had not prevented his fighting the fight of 
liberation at Leipzig, and that with all her heart 
she would begin the dance again with him.’ The 
count’s triumph was complete ; the court prudes 
and parasites, who a moment before had looked 
down upon him from the height of their com- 
passion, now rivalled each other in amiability. 
With a well-pleased smile the count stroked his 
great beard, led the princess to the quadrille, and 
danced it in first-rate style.”’ The reader will 
have recognized our excellent queen dowager in 
the heroine of the charming trait which an old 
soldier thus bluntly narrates. The kind heart and 
patriotic spirit of the German princess were good 

resage of the benevolence and many virtues of the 
Fnglish queen. ‘* When, in May, 1836,’ con- 
tinues Captain Von Rahden, “‘ I was presented, as 
captain in the Dutch service, to the Pri Ade- 
laide, then Queen of England, at St. James’ 
Palace, her majesty perfectly remembered the inci- 
dent I have here narrated to my readers. To her 





inquiries after Count Reichenbach, I unfortunately 
had to reply that he was long since dead.”’ , 
* — *. . * 


**We now followed up the French infantry. 
which hastily retreated to a farm-yard surrounded 
by lofty linden and chestnut trees, and situated op 
a small vine-covered hill. When halfway up the 
eminence, we saw, upon the — space beneath 
the trees, several companies of the enemy in fy} 
parade uniform, with bearskin caps, large red 
epaulets upon their shoulders, and white breeches, 
form themselves into a sort of phalanx, which only 
replied to our fire by single shots. Presently, even 
these ceased. Scheliha and myself immediately 
ordered our men to leave off firing ; and Scheliha. 
who spoke French very intelligibly, advanced to 
within thirty paces of the enemy and summoned 
them to lay down their arms, supposing that they 
intended to yield themselves prisoners. They made 
no reply. but stood firm asa wall. Scheliha re- 

a his summons; a shot was fired at him. 

is served as a signal to our impatient followers, 
who opened a murderous fire upon the dense mass 
before them. We tried a third time to get the 
brave Frenchmen to yield ; others of our battalions 
had come up, and they were completely cut off; 
but the sole reply we received was a sort of nega- 
tive murmur, and some of them even threatened us 
with their muskets. Within ten minutes they all 
lay dead or wounded upon the ground; for our 
men were deaf alike to commands and entreaties, 
and to the voice of mercy. Most painful was it to 
us officers to look on at such a butchery, impotent 
to prevent it.’’ It afterwards appeared that these 
French grenadiers, who belonged to the Jeune Garde, 
had left Paris that morning. By some mismanage- 
ment their stock of ammunition was insufficient, 
and having expended it, they preferred death, with 
arms in their hands, to captivity. 

. * 


Upon that morning they saw old Blucher for 
the first time for more than a month. He seemed 
on the brink of the grave, and wore a woman's 
bonnet of green silk to protect his eyes, which were 
dangerously inflamed. He was on horseback, but 
was soon obliged to return to his travelling carriage 
in rear of the army, and to give up the command 
to Barclay de Tolly. ‘* Lackily,’’ says the baron, 
‘*the troops knew nothing of the substitution.” 
Although it would probably hardly have mattered 
much, for there was little more work to do. For 
that year this was the last day's fight. After some 
flank movements, which took up several hours, the 
allied infantry attacked the village of La Villette, 
but were repulsed by the artillery from the adja- 
cent barrier. The brigade batteries loitered in the 
rear, and Prince Augustus, vexed at their absence. 
sent an aide-de-camp to bring them up. One of 
them was commanded by Lieutenant Holsche, Von 
Rahden’s former instructor at the artillery school, 
of whom we have already related an anecdote. 
Although an undoubtedly brave and circumspect 
officer, on this occasion he remained too far behind 
the infantry ; and Captain Decker,* who was de- 
spatched to fetch him, was not sorry to be the me- 
dium of conveying the prince’s sharp message, the 
less so as he had observed a certain nonchalance and 
want of deference in the artillery lieutenant’s man- 
ner of receiving the orders of his superiors. At 2 


* The noted military writer, Carl Von Decker ; sinc 
General. 
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jater period, Baron Von Rahden heard from Deck- 
er himself the following characteristic account of 
his reception by the gallant but eccentric Holsche. 

*] came up to the battery,’’ said Decker, ‘‘ at 

full gallop. ‘The men were dismounted, and their 
officer stood chatting with his comrades beside a 
newly-made fire. ‘ Lieutenant Holsche,’ said I, 
rather sharply, ‘ his royal highness is exceedingly 
sstonished that you remain idle here, and has di- 
rected me to command you instantly to advance 
your battery against the enemy.’ 
“ «*Tndeed?’ was Holsche’s quiet reply, ‘ his 
royal highness is astonished !’ and then, turning to 
his men with the same calmness of tone and man- 
ner, ‘Stand to your horses! Mount! Battery, 
march !” 

“] thought the pace commanded was not quick 
enough, and in the same Joud and imperious voice 
as before, I observed to Lieutenant Holsche that he 
would not be up in time ; he had better move fast- 
er. ‘Indeed! not quick enough” quietly answered 
Holsche, and gave the word, ‘ March, march!’ 
We now soon got over the ground and within the 
enemy's fire, and, considering my duty at an end, 
| pointed out to the lieutenant the direction he 
should take, and whereabouts he should post his 
battery. But Holsche begged me in the most 
fiendly manner to go on and show him exactly 
where he should halt. I naturally enough com- 
lied with his request. The nearer we got to the 
French, the faster became the pace, until at last 
we were in front of our most advanced battalions. 
The bullets whizzed about us ov all sides; I once 
more made a move to turn back, and told Holsche 
he might stop where he was. With the same 
careless air as before, he repeated his request that 
I would remain, in order to be able to tell his royal 
highness where Lieutenant Holsche and his battery 
had halted! WhatcouldI do! It was anything 
but pleasant to share so great a danger, without 
either necessity or profit; and certainly I might 
very well have turned back, but Holsche, by whose 
side I galloped, fixed his large dark eyes upon my 
countenance, as though he would have read my 
very soul. We were close to our own skirmish- 
ers; On we went, right through them, into the 
middle of the enemy’s riflemen, who, quite sur- 
prised at being charged by a battery, retired in all 
haste. It really seemed as if the artillery was 
going over to the enemy. At two hundred paces 
tom the French columns, however, Holsche halt- 
ed, unlimbered, and gave two discharges from the 
whole battery, with. such beautiful precision and 
astounding effect, that he sent the hostile squadrons 
and battalions to the right about, and even silenced 
some of the heavy guns within the barriers. That 
done, he returned to me, and begged me to inform 
the prince where I had left Lieutenant Holsche and 
his battery. * Perhaps,’ added he, ‘ his royal high- 
ness will again find occasion to be astonished ; and 
I shall be very glad of it.’ And truly the priace 
and all of us were astonished at this gallant exploit ; 
ithad been achieved in sight of the whole army, 
and had produced a glorious and most desirable 
result.”” 

* * oe -_ . 

At six in the evening of the 30th March, the last 
fight of the campaign was over, and aides-de-camp 
galloped hither and thither, announcing the capitu- 
lation of Paris. Right pleasant were such sounds 
to the ears of the war-worn soldiers. Infantry 

unded their arms, dragoons dismounted, artil- 
men leaned idly against their pieces ; Langeron 





alone, who had begun the storm of Montmartre, 
would not desist from his undertaking. Officers 
rode after him, waving their white handkerchiefs 
as a signal to cease firing, but without effect. The 
Russians stormed on ; and if Langeron attained his 
end with comparatively small loss, the enemy being 
already in retreat, there were nevertheless four or 
five hundred men sacrificed to his ambition, and 
that he might have it to say that he and his Rus- 
sians carried Montmartre by storm. Whilst the 
rest of the troops waited till he had attained his 
end, and congratulated each other on the termina- 
tion of the hardships and privations of the preced- 
ing three months, a Russian bomb-carriage took 
fire, the drivers left it, and its six powerful horses, 
scorched and terrified by the explosion of the pro- 
jectiles, ran madly about the field, dragging at 
their heels this artificial voleano. ‘The battalions 
which they approached scared them away by 
shouts, until the unlucky beasts knew not which 
way to turn. At last the shells and grenades being 
all burnt out, the horses stood still, and, strange to 
say, not one of them had received the slightest in- 
jury. 
* * * * 

Some of the officers obtained leave to go to Paris. 
Von Rahden was amongst these, and, after a din- 
ner at Véry’s, where his Silesian simplicity and 
campaigning appetite were rather astonished by the 
exiguity of the plats placed before him, whereof he 
managed to consume some five-and-twenty, after 
admiring the wonders of the Palace Royal, and the 
rich uniforms of almost every nation with which the 
streets were crowded, he betook himself to the Place 
Vendéme to gaze at the fallen conqueror’s trium- 
phant column. It was surrounded by a mob of 
fickle Parisians, eager to cast down from its high 
estate the idol they so recently had worshipped. 
One daredevil fellow climbed upon the emperor's 
shoulders, slung a cord round his neck, dragged up 
a great ship’s cable and twisted it several times 
about the statue. The rabble seized the other end 
of the rope, and with cries of ‘‘ @ bas ce canaille!”’ 
tugged furiously at it. Their efforts were unavail- 
ing, Napoleon stood firm, until the allied sovereigns, 
who, from the window of an adjacent house, beheld 
this disgraceful riot, sent a company of Russian gren- 
adiers to disperse the mob. ‘The masses gave way 
before the bayonet, but not till the same man who 
had fastened the rope, again climbed up, and with 
a white cloth shrouded the statue of the once adored 
emperor from the eyes of his faithless subjects. It 
is well known that, a few weeks later, the figure 
was taken down by order of the Emperor Alexan- 
der, who carried it away as his sole trophy and gave 
it a place in the winter palace at St. Petersburg. 
When Louis XVIII. returned to Paris, a broad white 
banner, embroidered with three golden lilies, waved 
from the summit of the column; but this in its turn 
was displaced, by the strong south wind that blew 
from Elba in March, 1815, when Napoleon re€ntered 
his capital. A municipal deputation waited upon 
him to know what he would please to have placed 
on the top of the triumphant column. “A 
weathereock,’’ was the little corporal’s sarcastic 
reply. Since that day, the lilies and the tricolor 
have again alternated on the magnificent column, 
until the only thing that ought to surmount it, the 
statue of the most extraordinary man of modern, 
perhaps of any, times, has resumed its proud posi- 
tion, and once more overlooks the capital which he 
did so much to improve and embellish. 

**]T now wandered to the opera-house,’’ says the 
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baron, ‘‘ to hear Spontini’s Veséale. The enormous 
theatre was full to suffocation; in every box the 
allied uniforms glittered, arms flashed in the bright 
light, police spies loitered and listened, beautiful 
women waved their kerchiefs and joined in the storm 
of applause, as if that day had been a most glorious 
and triumphant one for The consul Licin- 
ius, represented, if I remember aright, by the cele- 
brated St. Priest, was continually interrupted in his 
songs, and called upon for the old national melody 
* Vive Henri Quatre,’ which he gave with couplets 
composed for the occasion, some of which, it was 
said, were improvisations. In the midst of this 
rejoicing, a rough voice made itself heard from the 
upper gallery. ‘A bas 2 aigle imperial!’ were the 
words it uttered, and in an instant every eye was 
turned to the emperor’s box, whose purple velvet 
curtains were closely drawn, and to whose front a 
large and richly gilt eagle was affixed. The audi- 
ence took up the ery and repeated in and again 
—‘A bas l'aigle imperial!’ Presently the curtains 
were torn asunder, a fellow seated himself upon the 
cushioned parapet, twined his legs round the eagle, 
and knocked, and hammered, till it fell with a crash 
to the ground.” 





From Neal’s Saturday Gazette. 


THE YOUNG MISANTHROPE. “‘AN O'ER TRUE 
TALE.” 


BY MISS M. J. M’INTOSH, AUTHOR oF “‘ TWO LIVES, 
OR TO SEEM AND TO Be.”’ 


‘*1Iy the blue summer ocean, far off and alone,”’ 
lies a little island, known to mariners in the Pacific 
only for the fine water with which it supplies them, 
es for the bold shore which makes it possible for 
ships of considerable tonnage to lie in quiet near 
the land. Discovered at first by accident, it has 
been long, for these reasons, visited both by Eng- 
lish and American whalers. A few years since, 
and no trace of man’s presence could be found 
there beyond the belt of rocks, amid which rose the 
springs that were its chief, and indeed only attrac- 
tion to the rough, hardy men who had visited it. 
But within that stony girdle lay a landscape soft 
and lovely as any that rose within the tropical seas. 
There the plantain waved its leafy crown, the 
orange shed its rich perfume, and bore its golden 
fruit aloft upon the desert air, and the light 
feathery foliage of the tamarind moved pees. 
to the touch of the dallying breeze. All was n 
and soft and fair, for there no winter chills the life 
of nature, but, 


‘The bee banquets on through a whole year of 
flowers.”’ 


It was a scene which might have seemed created 
for the abode of some being too bright and good for 
the common earth of common men, or for some 
Hinda and Hafed, who, driven from a world all too 
harsh and evil for their nobler natures, might find 
in it a refuge, 


** Where the bright eyes of angels only 
Should come pane them to behold 


A paradise so pure and lonely.” 


Alas for the dream of the poet! This beautiful 
island became the refuge, not of pure and loving 
hearts, but of one from whose nature opt jaro: d 
seemed to have blotted out every feeling every 
faculty save hatred and fear; and he who first 





introduced into its yet untainted solitudes the bitter 
sorrows and dark passions of humanity, was , 
child, who, but ten years before, had lain in all the 
loveliness of sinless infancy upon a mother’s bosom, 
Of that mother’s history he knew nothing— 
whether her sin or only her sorrows had throw) 
him, fatherless, upon the world, he was ignorant 
—he only had a dim memory of gentle eyes, which 
had looked on him as no others had ever done, ang 
of a low, sweet voice speaking to him such words 
as he had never heard from any other. He had 
been loved, and that love had made his life of 

nury, in a humble hovel in England, bright and 

autiful; but his mother had passed away from 
earth, and with her all the light of his existence. 
Child as he was, the succeeding derkness preserve 
long in brightness the memory of the last look from 
her fast glazing eyes, the last words from her dying 
lips, the last touch of her already death-cold hand. 
She died, and the same reluctant charity which 
consigned her to a pauper’s grave, gave to her boy 
a dwelling in the parish r-house. With the 
tender mercies of such institutions, the author of 
Oliver Twist has made the world acquainted, 
They were such in the present case, that the poor 
little Edward Hallett welcomed as the first glad 
words that had fallen on his ears for two long, 
weary years, the news that he was to be bound 
apprentice to a captain sailing from Portsmouth in 
a whaling ship. He Jearned rather from what was 
said near him, than fo him, that this man wanted 4 
cabin boy, but would not have one who was not 
bound to him, or to use the more expressive |an- 
guage in which it reached the ears of his destined 
victim, ‘‘ with one whom he could not do as he 
pleased.”’ 

He who had come within the -house walls at 
six years old, a glad, rosy-cheeked, chubby child, 
went from them at eight, thin and pale and grave, 
with a frame broken by want and labor, a mind 
clonded and a heart repressed by unkindness. But, 
sad as was the history of those years, the succeed- 
ing two taught the poor boy to regard them as the 
vanished brightness of a dream. The man—we 
should more justly say, the fiend—to whom the next 
fourteen years of his life were by bond devoted, 
was a savage by nature, and had been rendered yet 
more brutal by habits of intoxication. In his 
drunken orgies, his favorite pastime was to torture 
the unfortunate being whom “ the guardians of the 


,| poor”? of an English parish had placed in his 


power. It would make the heart of the reader 
sick, were we to attempt a detail of the many hor- 
rible inventions by which this modern Caligula 
amused his leisure hours, and made life hideous to 
his victim. Nor was it only from this arch-fiend 
that the poor boy suffered. Mate, cook, and sailors 
soon found in him a butt for their jokes, an object 
on which they might safely vent their ill-bumor, 
and a convenient cover for their own delinquencies. 

He was beaten for and by them. The evil 
qualities which man had himself elicited from his 
nature, if not implanted there—the sullenness, and 
hardiness, and cunningness he evinced, were made 
an excuse for further injury. During his first 
voyage of eighteen months, spite of all this, hope 
was not absolutely dead in his heart. The ship 
was to return to England, and he determined to run 
away from her, and find his way back to the poor- 
house. It wasa miserable refuge, but it was his 
only one. He escaped—he found his way there 
through many dangers—he told his story. It was 
heard with incredulity, and he was returned to his 
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tormentors to learn that there is even in hell “a 
deeper hell.’’ 
in he went on a whaling oe or after 
day the fathomless, the seemingly illimitable sea, 
the image of the Infinite, was around him, but his 
darkened mind saw in it only a prison, which shut 
him in with his persecutors. Night after night the 
stars beamed peacefully above him, luring his 
thoughts upward, but he saw in them only the sig- 
nals of drunken revelry to others, and of deeper 
woe to himself. There was but one wish in 
his heart—it had almost ceased to be a hope— 
to escape from man—to live and die where he 
should never see his form, never hear his voice. 
The ship encountered a severe storm. She was 
driven from her course, her voyage lengthened, and 
some of her water casks stove in. They made for 
an island not far distant, by the chart, to take in a 
fresh supply of water: Edward Hallett heard 
the sailors say to each other that this island was 
uninhabited, and his wish grew into a passionate 
desire~a hope. For the completion of this ho 
he had but one resouree—the sword and the shield 
of the feeble—cunning—and well he exercised it. 
The ship lay within a quarter of a mile of the 
shore, and a boat was sent up to procure water, one 
man remaining always to fll the empty vessels, 
while the others returned to the ship with those 
already filled. The best means of accomplishing 
his purpose that occurred to the poor boy, was to 
feign the utmost degree of terror at the lonely and 
unprotected situation of this man during the absence 
of his comrades. He spoke his terrors where he 
knew they would be heard by the prime author of 
his miseries. The result was what he had antici- 


ted. 
ar Ye ’re afraid, are ye, of being left there by 
yer’self? Ye’d rather be whipped, or tied up by 
the thumbs, or be kept up at the masthead all night, 
would ye’ Then, dam’me, that’s just what [ ‘ll 
do to you. Here, hold on with that boat—take 


_ this ee with you, and you can bring back 


Tom and leave him to fill the casks for you. 

Well did the object of his tyranny act his part. 
He entreated, he adjured al] around him to save 
him from so dreaded a fate—in vain, of course—for 
his affected agonies but rivetted the determination 
of his tyrant. It was a new delight to see him 
writhe in agony, and strive to draw back from 
those who were urging him to the boat. He was 
forced in, borne to the island, and left to his task. 
But this was not enough. He could not escape in 
the broad light of day from a spot directly under 
the eyes of his tormentors, while between him and 
the ship a boat was ever coming and going. 
Through the day he must persist in the part he had 
assumed. He did not fail to continue it, and when 
the day approached its close, he sent to the ship 
the most urgent entreaties that he might be allowed 
to return there before it was night. The sailors, 
rough and hard as they generally were to him, 
sympathized with his agony of fear, and asked that 
he might return, but his demon was now inflamed 
by drink, and every word in favor of his petition 

its rejection. He even made the unusual 
exertion of going up himself in the last boat, that 
he might see the victim of his malice, and feast his 
ears with the cries and objurgations which terror 
would wring from him. 

“Tf we should forget you in the morning, you 
can take the next homeward-bound ship that stops 
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too bad a tale of us,’’ were the parting words of 
this wretch. 
Darkness and silence were around the desolate 
boy, but they brought no fear with them. Man— 
his enemy—was not there. He saw not the beauty 
of the heavens from which the stars looked down 
on him in their unchanged serenity, or of the earth 
where flowers were springing at his feet, and grace- 
ful shrubs were waving over him. He heard not 
the deep-toned sea uttering its solemn music, or the 
breeze whispering its softer notes in his ear. He 
only saw the ship—the abode of men—fading into 
indistinctness as the darkness threw its veil over it 
—he only heard the voice in his heart proclaiming, 
ever and again, ‘1 am free.’’ Before the morrow 
dawned, he had surmounted the rocks at the land- 
ing-place and wandered on, with no aim but to put 
as great a distance as possible between himself and 
the ship. Two hours’ walking brought him again 
to the sea in, an opposite direction from, that by 
which he had approached the island. by he 
crawled into a hiding place amongst the rocks and 
lay down to rest. The day was again declining 
before he ventured forth from his covert, and cau- 
tiously approached the distant shore from whence 
he might see the ship. He reached the spring by 
which he had stood yester-eve, when his com- 
panions parted from him with something like 
pity stirring in the hearts of all but one among 
them. Fearfully he looked around, before him ; 
but no shadow on the earth, no sail upon the path- 
less sea, told of man’s presence. He was alone— 
alone indeed, for the beauty of nature roused no 
emotion in his withered heart, and he held no com- 
munion with nature’s God. His was indeed an 
orpharted soul. Could he have loved, had it been 
but a simple flower, he would have felt something of 
the joy of life ; but the very power to love seemed to 
have been crushed from his heart by years of cold 
neglect and harsh unkindness. 
eeks, months passed, without any event that 

might awaken the young solitary from his torpor. 
By day, he roamed through the island, or lay. list~ 
lessly under the shadow of a tree; by night he 
slept beneath the rocks which had first sheltered 
him, while the fruits that grew and ripened withaut 
his care gave him food. Thus he lived a merely 
animal life—his strongest sensation one of satis- 
faction for his relief from positive suffering, but 
with nothing that could be called joy in the present, 
and with no hope for the future—ene to whom 
God had given an immortal spirit, eapabli of infinite 
elevation in the scale of intelligenee and happiness, 
and whom man had pressed dewn to—ay. below— 
the level of the brutes which sperted away their 
brief existence at his side. Sweh tyranny as he had 
experienced is rare; but its results may well give 
an impressive, a fearful Jessen to those to whom are 
committed the destinies ef a being unconnected 
with them by any of those ties whieh awaken ten- 
derness, and call. forth indulgence in the sternes: 
minds. Let them beware lest their “iron rule” 
crush out the life of the young heart, and darken 
the intellect by extinguishing the light of hope. 

Terrible was the retribution which his crimes 
wrought out for the author of eur young hero's 
miseries. When he received the intelligence 
from the men whom he had sent in the morning to 
bring him from the island, that he was nowhere to 
be found, he read in their countenances what his 
own heart was ready to repeat to him, that he was 
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that the terrified boy had rushed into the sea, and 
been drowned in the effort to eseape the horrors 
raised by his wild and superstitious fancy. From 
that hour his persecutor suffered tortures as great 
as his bitterest enemies could have desired to inflict 
on him. The images which drove him with in- 
creased eagerness-to the bottle became more vivid 
and terrific under the influence of intoxication. He 
drank deeper and deeper, in the vain hope to banish 
them, and died ere many months had passed, shout- 
ting in his last moments alternate prayers and curses, 
to the imagined form of him whom he supposed 
the hope of revenge had conjured from the ocean 
«rave to which his cruelties had consigned him. 

Five months passed over Edward Hallet in the 
dead calm of an existence agitated by neither ho 
nor fear. The calm was broken one evening by A 
sight of a seaman, drawing water from the spring 
whieh had brought his former companions to the 
island. As he came in sight, the man turned his 
xead, and stood for an instant spelf-bound by the 
unexpected vision of a human being on that 
island, and of a human being whose matted 
lucks and tattered garments spoke the extreme of 
misery. ‘There was only one hope for the sad wild 
boy—it was in flight, and turning, he ran swiftly 
back ; but the path was strewn with rocks, and, in 
his haste, he stumbled and fell. In a moment his 
pursuer stood beside him, exclaiming, in a coarse, 
yet kindly meant language, 

** What the devil are you runnin’ away from me 
for, youngster? I’m sure | would n’t hurt ye—but 


get up and tell us what you're doing here, and 
where ye ve come from.”’ 

The speaker attempted, while addressing the 
boy, to raise him from the ground, but he resisted 
all his efforts, and met all his questioning with 


sullen silence. 

** By the powers, I’m thinking I’ve caught a 
wild man. I wonder if there ’s any more of ’em. 
If I can only get this one aboard, he "ll make my 
fortune. "ll try for it, anyhow, and offer the 
capting to go shares with my bargain ;’’ and he 
proceeded to lift the slight form of the pauper boy 
in his brawny arms, and bear him to the boat 
which, during this scene, had approached the 
shore. One who had had less experience of the iron 
nature of man, would have endeavored, in Edward 
Hallet’s circumstances, to move his captor by en- 
treaties to leave him to his dearly prized freedom— 
but he had long believed with the poet, 


‘** There is no pulse in man’s obdurate heart— 
It does not feel for man ;”’ 


and after the first wild struggle, which had only 
served to show that he was as an infant in the 
hands of the strong seaman, he abandoned himself 
to his fate in silent despair. With closed eyes 
and lips, he suffered himself, without a movement, 
to be borne to the boat and deposited in it, amid the 
many uncouth and characteristic exclamations of 
his captor and his companions, who could not be 
convinced that it was really a child of the human 
race, thus strangely found on this isolated spot. 
Hastily they bore him to the ship which the provi- 
dence of God had sent, under the guidance of a 
kind and noble spirit, for the salvation of this, his 
not forgotten, though long-tried creature. 

Captain Durbin, of the barque Good Intent, was 
one who combined, in an unusual degree, the quali- 
ties of boldness and energy with the kindest, the 
tenderest and most generous feelings. These were 
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wrought into beantiful harmony by the Christiay 

rinciples which had long governed his life, ang 
rom which he had learned to be, at the same time. 
** diligent in business,’’ and ‘* kindly affectioned"— 
to have no fear of man, and to love his brother. 
whom he had seen, as the best manifestation of }js 
devotion to God, whom he had not seen. Per. 
haps he had escaped the usual effect of his roug) 
trade, in hardening the manners, at least, by tle 
influence on him of his only child, a little girl, yoy 
six years old, who was his constant companion, 
even in his voyages. Little Emily Durbin had Jos; 
her mother when she was only two yearsold. The 
circumstances of her own childhood had wrougl 
into the mind of the dying Mrs. Durbin the convic- 
tion that only a parent is the fitting guardian for , 
child. ‘To all argument on this subject she would 
reply, ‘‘ It seems to me that God has pnt so much 
love into a parent's heart, only that he may bear 
with all a child’s waywardness, which other people 
can’t be expected to bear with.”’ 

True to her principles, she had exacted a prom- 
ise from her husband, in her dying hour, that he 
would never part from their Emily. The promise 
had been sacredly kept. 

‘*T will retire from sea as soon as I have enough 
to buy a place on shore, for Emily’s sake ; but ti! 
then her home must be in my cabin. She is 
under God’s care there, as well as on shore, and 
perhaps it would be better for her, if I am lost at 
sea, to share my fate,’ Captain Durbin would 
say to the well-meant remonstrances of his friends. 

mily had a little hammock slung beside his 
own—the books in which he taught her made a 
large part of his library, and he who had seen her 
kneel beside her father to lisp her childish prayer, 
or who had heard the simple, beautiful faith with 
which she commended herself to the eare of her 
Father in heaven, when the waves roared and the 
winds howled around her floating home, would have 
felt, perhaps, that the most important end of |ife, 
the cultivation of those affections that connect us 
with God and with our fellow-creatures, might } 
attained as perfectly there as elsewhere. 

The astonishment of Captain Durbin and t! 
pity of his gentle child may be conceived, at the 
sight of the poor boy, who was brought up from 
the boat by his captor and owner as he considered 
himself, and laid at their feet, while they sat to- 
gether in their cabin—he writing in his log-book. 
and she conning her evening lesson. To tx 
proposition that he should give the prize » 
strangely obtained a free passage, and share in the 
advantages to be gained by its exhibition in Amer- 
ica, Captain Durbin replied by showing the disap- 
pointed seaman the impossibility of the object o! 
these speculations being some product of Nature's 
freaks—some hitherto unknown animal with the 
form, but without the faculties of man. 

** Do you not see that he has clothes” 

‘Clothes, do ye call them?” interrupted the 
blunt sailor, touching the pieces of cloth that hung 
around, but no longer covered the thin limbs. 

** Rags, perhaps, I had better say—but the rags 
have been clothes, woven, and sewn by mans 
hands—so he must have lived among men—civ!!- 
ized men—and he has grown little, as you may 

reeive, since those clothes were made—there- 
‘ore, he cannot have been long on the island.” 

** But how did he get there?’ Who'd leave ® 
baby like this there by himself?’ 

** That we may never know, for the boy must 
either be an idiot—which he does not look like, 
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however—or insane, or dumb—but let that be as it 
will, we will do our duty by him, and I thank God 
for having sent us here in time to save him.” 

The master of the ship usually gives the tone to 
those whom he commands, and Captain Durbin 
found no difficulty in obtaining the help of his men in 
his kind intentions to the boy so strangely brought 
amongst them. By kind, but rough hands, he was 
washed, his hair was cut and combed, and a suit of 
clean, though coarse garments, hastily fitted to him 
by the best tailor among them—fitted, not with the 

recision of Stultz certainly, but sufficiently well to 
enable him to walk in them without danger of 
walking on them or of leaving them behind. But 
he showed no intention of availing himself of these 
capabilities. Wherever they carried him he went 
without resistance—wherever they placed him he 
remained—he eat the food that was offered him— 
bat no word escaped his lips, no voluntary move- 
ment was made by him, no look marked his con- 
sciousness of aught that passed before him. He 
had again assumed his only shield from violence— 
cunning. He could account in no way for his 
being left unmolested, except from the belief, 
freely expressed before him, that nature, by de- 
priving him of intelligence, or of speech, had unfit- 
ted him for labor, and he resolved to do nothing 
that should unsettle that belief. But he found it 
more difficult than he had supposed it would be to 
preserve this resolution, for he was subjected to 
the action of a more potent influence than any he 
had yet encountered—kindness. All were ready 
to show him this in its common forms, but none so 
touchingly or so tenderly as the little Emily Dur- 
bin. It was a beautiful sight to see that gentle 
child, with eyes blue as the heavens, whose pure 
and lovely spirit they seemed to mirror, gazing up 
at the dark boy, as if she hoped to catch some tay 
of the awakening spirit flitting over the handsome 
but stolid features. Sometimes she would sit 
beside him, take his hand in hers, or stroke gently 
the dark locks that began aguin to hang in 
neglected curls around his face, and speak to him 
in the tenderest accents, saying, ‘‘ I love you very 
much, pretty boy, and my father loves you too, and 
we all love you—don't you love us'—but you 
can’t tell me—lI forgot that—never mind, I ‘iM ask 
our heavenly Father to make you talk. Don’t you 
know Jesus made the dumb to speak when he was 
here on earth. Did you ever hear about it! Poor 
boy! you can’t answer me—but I ‘ll tell you all 
about it ;”’ and then, in her sweet words and pitying 
voice, she would tell of the Saviour of men—how he 
had made the deaf to hear and the dumb to speak, and 
she would repeat his lessons of love, dwelling often on 
her favorite text, ‘‘ This is my commandment that 
ye love one another—even as | have loved you, that 
ye also love one another.’”* Thus by this babe God 
was, in His love, leading the chilled heart of that 
poor, desolate boy, back to himself—to hope—to 
heaven. It was impossible that the dew of mercy 
should thus, day by day and hour by hour, distil 
upon a spirit indurated by man’s cruelties without 
softening it. Edward Hallett began to love that 
sweet child, to listen to her step and voice, to gaze 
upon her fair face, to return her loving looks, and to 
long to tell her all his story. Emily became aware 
of the new expression in his face, and redoubled her 
manifestations of interest. She entreated that he 
should be brought in when her father read the Bible 
and prayed with her night and morning. ‘ Who 

ws—maybe our heavenly Father will make him 
hear us,’’ was her simple and pathetic response to 
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Captain Durbin’s assurance that it was useless, as 
he either could not or would not understand them. 
Never had Edward Hallett’s resolutions been more 
severely tried than when he saw her kneel, with 
clasped hands and uplifted face, at her father’s 
knee, and heard her pray in her own simple words 
that ‘“* God would bless the poor little deb boy 
whom he had sent to them, and that he would 
make him speak and give him a good heart that he 
might love them.’’ Captain Durbin turned his eyes 
upon the object of her prayer at that moment, and 
he almost thought that his lips moved, and was 
quite certain that his eyes glistened with emotion. 
From this time he was as anxious as Emily herself 
for the attendance of the strange boy at their devo- 
tions. 

For many weeks the ship had sped across that 
southern sea with light and favoring breezes, but at 
length there came a storm. The heavens were 
black with clouds—the wind swept furiously over 
the ocean and drove its wild waves in tremendous 
masses against the reeling ship. Captain Durbin 
was a bold sailor, as we have said, and he had 
weathered many a storm in his trim barque, but 
Emily knew, by the way in which he pressed her to 
his heart this mght, before he laid her, not in her 
hammock, but on the narrow floor of his state room, 
and by the tone in which he ejaculated, ‘* God bless 
you and take care of you, my beloved child!”— 
that there was more danger to-night than they had 
ever before encountered together; and as he was 
leaving her she drew him back and said—*‘ Father, 
I can’t sleep, and I should like to talk to the little 
dumb boy—won’t you bring him here and let him 
sit on my mattress with met” 

Captam Durbin brought Edward Hallett and 
placed him beside Emily, where, by bracing them- 

against the wall of the state-room, they 
’ orevent their being dashed about by the 
rol: f the vessel. Emily welcomed him 
wit.. an affectionate smile, and taking his hand, 
which now sometimes answered the clasp of hers, 
told him that he must not be afraid though there 
was « great storm, for their Father in heaven could 
deliver them out of it if it were His will, and if it 
were not, He would take them to himself if they 
loved him and loved one another as the blessed Sa- 
viour had commanded them. ‘ And you know we 
must die some way,”’ continued the sweet young 
preacher, ‘‘ and father says it is just as easy to go 
to heaven from the sea as from any other place ;”’ 
—she paused a moment and then added in a lower 
tone—‘* But I think I had rather die on shore and 
be buried by my mother in the green, shady 
church-yard—it is so quiet there.”’ 

Emily crept nearer and nearer to her young com- 

anion as she spoke, with that clinging to human 
lore and care which is felt by the hardest breast in 
moments of dread. His heart was beating high 
with the tenderest and the happiest emotions he had 
ever known, when a wave, sweeping over the deck 
of the ship, and breaking through the sky-light, 
came tumbling in upon them. It forced them asun- 
der, and the falling of their lantern at the same 
moment left them in darkness amidst the tossing of 
the ship, the rolling of the furniture and the noise 
of the many waters. Edward Hallett's. first 
thought was for Emily ;—he felt for her om every 
side, but she was not in the state-room—he groped 
his way into the cabin, but he could not ffhd her, 
and he heard no sound that told of her existence. 
In terror for her, self was forgotten—-love con- 
quered fear, as it had already obtained thie empire 
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over hate, and he called her—*‘ Emily—dear 
Emily !—hear me—answer me, Emily !”” 

He listened in vain for the sweet voice for which 
he thirsted. Suddenly he bounded up the cabin 
steps and rushed to the post at which he knew 
Captain Durbin was most likely to be found in such 
@ scene, crying as he went, “‘ Emily! Emily! 
oh bring a light and look for Emily !’’ 

The shrill ery of a human heart in agony was 
heard above the bellowing of the waves, and with- 
out waiting for a question, without heeding even 
the miracle that the dumb had spoken, ‘Captain 
Durbin hastened below, followed by his agitated 
summoner. As quickly as his trembling hands 
permitted, he struck a light and looked around for 
his child. She had been dashed against a chest, 
and Jay pale and seemingly lifeless, with the red 
klood oozing slowly from a cut in the temple. Ed- 
ward Hallett had lifted her before Captain Durbin 
could lay aside his light, and as he approached 
him, looking up with a face almost as fe as that 
which lay upon his arm, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh, sir, 
surely she is not dead !’’ 

It was not till Emily had again opened her soft 
eyes and assured her father that she was not much 
hurt, that any notice was taken of the very unusual 
fact of Edward Hallett’s speaking. 

“* Father, how did you know I was hurt?” 

‘*He whom we have thought a dumb boy called 
me, and told me he could not find you,” said Cap- 


tain Durbin, looking earnestly, ost sternly at | lo 


Vdward, who colored as he felt that eyes he dared 
not meet, were upon him. But the gentle, lovin 
Emily took his hand, and said, “ Did our 
heavenly Father make you speak—I am so glad— 
please speak to me !”’ 

Edward could not raise his eyes to hers, but cov- 
ering his face with his other hand, he fell on his 
knees, saying to her and Captain Durbin, ‘I am 
afraid it was very wicked, but, indeed, I could n’t 
help it. I could speak all the time, Emily, but I 
was afraid of being beaten as I used to be, if I 
seemed like other people—now if ee ae me | 
must bear it—better forme to be beaten than 
to have Emily lie there with no one to help her.”’ 

** But who is going to beat you !—Nobody will 
beat you—we all love you—don’t we, father!” 
cried Emily, bending forward and putting her arm 
around the neck of her protégé. 

** We must hear first whether he is worthy of 
our love, my dear,”’ said Mr. Durbin, as he attempt- 
ed to withdraw his daughter’s arm and to make her 
lie down again,—but Edward had seized the little 
hand and held it around his neck while he ex- 
claimed in the most imploring tones, ‘ Oh, sir! 
let Emily love me—nobody else except my poor 
mother ever loved me. Beat me as much as you 
please, and I will not say a word, but oh! pray 
sir' don’t tell Emily she must not love me.” 

** And father, if he was wicked, you know you 
told me once that we must love the wicked and 
try to do them good, because our Father in 
ag loved us while we were yet sinners,”’ urged 

ily. 

That gentle voice could not be unheeded, and as 
Captain Durbin kissed her, he laid his hand kindly 
on the boy’s head, saying in more friendly tones, 
** T hope he has not been wicked, but we will hear 
more about it to-morrow—I cannot stay longer 
with you now, and you must lie still just where I 
have put you, or you may roll out and get hurt. 
We shall have a rough sea most of ight, 
though, thank God! no danger, for the wind had 





shifted and slackened a little before that great waye 
swept you away !”’ 

“May I not stay by Emily, sir, and tell he; 
what made me not speak? I will not let her i 
u oF 
Pa h, yes! do, father, let him stay till you come 
down again.” 

Captain Durbin consented, and when he came 
down again at midnight, from the deck, the chil. 
dren had both fallen asleep, but their hands wer, 
clasped in each other, and the flushed cheeks ani 
dewy lashes of both showed they had beep 
weeping. The next morning Captain Durbin heard 
the story of the orphan boy. Emily Durbin stoo) 
beside him while he told it, and he needed the 


cou which her presence gave him, for his 
cow irit could not yet rise to confidence in 
man, e mingled indignation and pity with 


which Captain Durbin heard the simple but touch. 
ing narrative of his life—the earnest kindness wii) 
which, at its conclusion, he drew him to his side, 
and told him that he would be his father and 
Emily his sister, adding, ‘‘ God gave you to me, 
and as his gift I will love you and care for you,” 
first taught him that his friend Emily was not the 
one only angel of mercy in our world. As time 
passed on and Captain Durbin kept well th 
promise of those words, instructing him with care 
and guarding him with tenderness as well as with 
fidelity, his faith became firm, not only in his fel- 
w-men, but in Him who had brought such great 
good for him out of the darkest evil. His long te- 
pressed affections sprang into vigorous growth, his 
intellect expanded rapidly in their glow, his eye 
grew bright, his step elastic, and his whole air 
redolent of a joy which none but those who have 
suffered as he had done can conceive. In the hand- 
some youth who returned two years afterwards 
with Captain Durbin to Boston, and who walked so 

roudly at his side, leading Emily by the hand, 
few could have recognized the wild boy of thst 
western island. 

Such was the transformation which the spirit of 
Jove breathing itself through the lips of a litt 
child had effected. ‘‘ Verily of such”’ children ‘is 
the kingdom of heaven.”’ 





LEAVE THE FRENCH ALONE! 
Arr.—“ Begone Dull Care.” 
Wuart need we care 
Who weds a foreign princess ? 
About Spain’s heir 
Why should Britons themselves distress ’ 
Let the rest of mankind their business mind, 
And let Englishmen mind their own ; 
’T is the wisest plan, you will always find, 
To let the French alone. 
Chorus—Let the rest of mankind, &c. 


In France and Spain 
There ’s a rumpus every day ; 
Who next shall reign 
No mortal on earth can say. 
Chorus—Let the rest of mankind, Kc. 


But let them be, 
And allow their vagaries scope, 
And you ’ll soon see what you will see, 
If you give them a plenty of rope. 
Chorus—Let the rest of mankind, &c. 
Lovts-PHitirre 
His son has craftily matched 
But files, though deep, 
May count chickens before they are hatched, 
Chorus—Let the rest of san ome 
unch. 
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From the Ediaburgh Review. 


Report of the Officers of the Railway Depart- 

ment Z the Lords of the Committee of the 
Privy Council for Trade—1844-5. 

2. Statistique Raisonnée de I’ Exploitation des Che- 

mins de Fer. Paris: 1843. 
3. Dinglers Polytechnischer Journal. Stutgard : 
1844-5, 

4. Railway Legislation, with Suggestions for its 
Improvement. By James Morrison, Esq., 
M.P. London: 1846. 

The American Railway Journal. New York. 

Report of the Railway Gauge Commissioners. 
London : 1846. 

. Die Eisenbahnen Deutschlands Statistisch dar- 

stelles. Baron Von Reven. 

Eisenbahninuch. Von Repen. 

. Grosse Fisenbahnkarte von Deutschland. Von 

Repen. 

10 Railways, their Rise, Progress, and Construc- 

tion; with Remarks on Railway Accidents. 

By Roserr Ritcuie, Civil Engineer. 8vo. 

London : 1846. 


Wuen we consider the great material resources 
of this country, her progress in commerce, and the 
antiquity of her naval supremacy, we cannot fail to 
be surprised at the late date of her advancement in 
the important art of internal transport. Yet, from 
the conditions of her topography, there must always 
have existed the strongest incentive to improve the 
means of inland communication. All her great 
seats of manufacture are situate near her geo- 
graphical centre. There, her soil teems with 
mineral wealth. There, inexhaustible sources of 
iron and coal abound. Yet, until within little 
more than fifty years from the present time, 
England was atmong the most backward coun- 
tries in Europe, in this branch of the industrial 
ar 


SP 2 oe 


ts. 4 
Until the middle of the last century, goods con- 
tinued to be conveyed in Scotland on pack-horses. 
The time required by common carriers to complete 
even short journeys in populous districts would 
seem, to our present modes of thinking, absolutely 
incredible. Sir Henry Parnell relates, that the 
ordinary carrier between Edinburgh and Selkirk, a 
distance of thirty-eight miles, required a fortnight 
for his journey, going and returning! In 1750, 
the stage-coach between Edinburgh and Glasgow 
took a day and a half to complete the journey. In 
the year 1763, there was but one stage-coach be- 
tween London and Edinburgh, which started once 
a month from each place, and took a fortnight to 
complete the trip! ‘The tract of ground crossed by 
the Liverpool and Manchester railway, on which 
thousands of travellers are now daily transported at 
a speed varying from twenty-five to fifty miles an 
hour, just seventy-five years ago, was travelled by 
Arthur Young, who has left us the following 
description of it:—*1 know not in the whole 
range of language terms sufficiently expressive to 
describe this infernal road. Let me most seriously 
caution all travellers who may accidentally propose 
to travel this terrible country, to avoid it as the 
would the devil ; for a thousand to one they 
their necks or their limbs by overthrows or break- 
ings-down. They will here meet with ruts, which 
l actually measured, four feet deep, and floating 
with mad only from a wet summer. What, there- 
fore, must it be after a winter? The only mend- 
ing it receives is tumbling ia some loose stones, 
which serve no other purpose than jolting a 
31* 





carriage in the most intolerable manner. These 
are not merely opinions, but facts ; for I actually 
passed three carts broken down in these eighteen 
miles of execrable memory.”’ 

To the close of the last century, the internal 
transport of goods by wagon, was not only in- 
tolerably slow, but so expensive as to exclude 
every object except manufactured articles ; and 
such as, being of light weight, would allow of a 
high rate of transport. Thus the charge for wagon- 
carriage from London to Leeds was at the rate 
of £13 per ton. The rate of charge between 
Liverpool and Manchester was 40s: a ton. Heavy 
articles, such as coals and other minerals, could 
only be available for commerce where their position 
favored transport by sea ; and consequently many 
of the richest districts of the country remained un- 
productive, awaiting the tardy advancement of the 
act of transport. The Bridgewater canal was not 
commenced till abont the year 1767. The success 
which attended this enterprise excited the attention 
of other great proprictors ; the canal companies 
were formed, and the extensive system of inland 
navigation, which has so long served the purposes 
of English commerce, soon overspread the coun- 
try. 
Protected from all competition by the imperfect 
nature of the public roads, and the injurious opera- 
tion of the turnpike tolls, these companies soon 
monopolized the entire inland traffic of England, 
and began to realize immense profits. It was in 
vain that rival lines were in some instances con- 
structed. The instinct of common interest soon 
produced a combination of the companies, ex- 
tinguished competition, and left the public victims 
to monopoly and exorbitant prices. 

The commerce of the country supported this 
system of extortion long and patiently. It was not 
forgotten by the merchants and manufacturers, 
that, before the construction of the canal, they had 
no practicable means whatever for internal traffic ; 
and the companies were allowed to continue in the 
enjoyment of their revenues. At length security 
engendered negligence. ‘The service of transport 
was not only extravagantly charged for, but ill 
performed. Petitions were presented to parlia- 
ment, in 1825, in which it was stated, and evidence 
offered, that the cotton which was transported 
three thousand miles across the Atlantic, from 
New York to Liverpool, in twenty days, took six 
weeks to be carried from Liverpool to the mills of 
the spinners at Manchester—a distance of only 
thirty miles. ‘This was more than even the phleg- 
matic temperament of Englishmen could endure, 
and it was resolved to construct a railway to per- 
form the service. 

Roused from their apathy, the wealthy and 
powerful canal companies at once resolved to pro- 

itiate the merchants by a reduction of their tariff. 
t was, however, too late. The decision was 
taken ; the new project had been well eonsidered, 
and its advantages were rendered too plain. Con- 
ciliation failing, and compromise rejected, the 
inland navigation interest rallied their partisans in 
parliament to oppose the act authorizing the con- 
struction of the railway, and for two years they 
suceeeded in their purpose. ‘The commerce of 
Liverpool and Manchester, however, felt its interest 
too deeply involved to submit to be repulsed, and at 
length, in the year 1828, the act to incorporate the 
railway company received the royal assent. 

Such was the origin of that singular advance- 
ment in the art of transport over land, which has 
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formed so remarkable an event in the present age, 
and which has spread its influence, more or less, 
over all that portion of the terrestrial globe to 
which civilization has extended. The unprece- 
dented degree in which capital has been attracted 
to this improvement within the last two years— 
the extraordinary manner in which it has engrossed 
the attention of every enlightened people, and 
more especially that of our own country—the great 
interests which are consequently involved in it, and, 
above all, the imperfect means of information which 
have been afforded to the public respecting it, com- 
bine to render it a fit subject for an extended 
notice. We propose, therefore, in the present 
article, to take a brief retrospect of the progress of 
the art of railway transport, from the opening of 
the Liverpool and Manchester line to the present 
time—to lay before our readers the actual state and 
immediate prospects of railway transit, in the 
various countries where it has been commenced— 
to examine its effects on social and commercial 
intercourse, and to consider the often and anxiously 
discussed questions of its safety—of the uniformity 
of guage—and of the relations between railways 
and the state. 

As originally designed, the sole object of the 
Liverpool and Manchester railway was the trans- 

rt of merchandise between these important towns. 
Manchester, a great manufacturing district, re- 
ceived its raw material from distant quarters of the 
globe by the port of Liverpool ; and, on the other 
hand, shipped at the same port the manufactured 
produce of its mills and factories to its customers in 
every part of the world. ‘The reciprocal trans- 


mission of these articles was the main object to 
which the new company looked, as the means of 
affording an adequate return for the capital they 


were about to expend. 

As the enterprise advanced towards completion, 
the method of conducting the traffic upon it came 
to be considered. ‘The project was originally re- 
garded as an ordinary road, and the owners were 
authorized to demand toll from all who might 
desire to transport goods upon it. This method 
of proceeding would have been admissible, if the 
line were to be worked by horse power like a com- 
mon road ; and such, at one time, was the view of 
the matter taken by many who were interested in 
it. ‘The engineer, however, Mr. George Stephen- 
son, who had been employed to make the line, 
recommended the use of steam as an agent superior 
in economy and efficiency to animal power. ‘There 
were two methods in which the agency of steam 
might be used. A rope might be carried on rollers 
along the line between the rails, to which the 
wagons containing the merchandize might be 
attached ; and this rope being, at certain stations, 
coiled round large drums or cylinders, the wagons 
might be drawn from station to station by fixed 
steam-engines, applied to keep these drums or 
cylinders in revolution. Such was called the sys- 
tem of stationary engines. The second method 
was that of smaller and lighter engines, which 
should be provided in greater number, and which 
should travel with the load as horses do with a 
wagon. ‘This was called the system of locomotive 
engines. 

orse power being definitively rejected, the 
-choice between these two systems of steam power 
was doubtful, and the directors of the company 
were divided in opinion upon it. It was accordingly 
agreed that the best and most experienced practical 
engineering authorities should be commissioned to 
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inquire and report u the question. Accord. 
ingly, in the spring of 1829, Messrs. George Ste- 
enson, Joseph Locke, James Walker, and Johy 

- Rastrick, all professionally conversant with rail- 
ways and steam power, were appointed to visit the 
different coal districts, and collect information oy 
the subject. The result was a report inclining in 
favor of the locomotive system, which, at lengt), 
and not without much hesitation and doubt, it was 
decided to adopt. 

Hitherto the transport of passengers on the pro- 
posed railway had not entered into the contempla- 
tion of the projectors, or if it did, it was regarded 
as practicable only to a limited extent, and as alto- 
gether secondary to the traffic in merchandise. |; 
was now, however, suggested that locomotive 
engines might possibly be so constructed as to draw 
the wagons with a speed of ten or twelve miles an 
hour ! and in that case, that it was worth consider- 
ing whether the passenger traffic between Liverpoo| 
and Manchester might not be attracted to the rail- 


as 

t is curious to observe, now that the conse- 
quences of this great enterprise are before the world, 
how completely they were unforeseen. The idea 
of a steam-engine drawing a load twelve miles an 
hour (which, we believe, was thrown out with 
some timidity by Mr. Stephenson) was received 
with ridicule by most of his engineering contempo- 
raries. One distinguished writer on railways, who 
resided in the midst of a coal country, and under 
whose windows locomotives had been working for 
years, indignantly disavowed any participation in 
such extravagant speculations, and has left his dis- 
claimer on record in a published work. He begged 
that he might not be confounded with those hot- 
brained enthusiasts who asserted the possibility of 
carriages being drawn by a steam-engine on a rail- 
way at such a speed as twelve miles an hour. 
Within a few months after the publication of this 
remarkable disclaimer, amidst the incredulity and 
ridicule of the majority of the engineering profes- 
sion, and to the astonishment of the scientific world, 
the railway was traversed by the ‘ Rocket ’’ with o 
speed of upwards of twenty-nine miles an hour. 

This fact altogether changed the aspect of the 
enterprise. It was evident now that the projectors 
had at their feet the traffic in passengers, the most 
profitable species of transport; and that goods, 
hitherto regarded as the chief source of profit, must 
take a subordinate place. The railway was opened 
to the public in 1830; and immediately, of th 
thirty stage-coaches which had previously run daily 
between Liverpool and Manchester, one only remaines 
on the road; and that was supported solely by p2s 
sengers to intermediate places not lying in the direc- 
tion of the railway. 

The comparatively low fares, and extraordinary 
expedition offered by the railway, had the effect 
which might have been expected. Previously, the 
number of travellers, daily, by the coaches, was 
about five hundred ; it was immediately augmented 
above three-fold. Sixteen hundred passengers per 
day passed between these towns. If the traffic in 
passengers exceeded all anticipation, the transport 
of goods, on the contrary, fell short of what was 
ex The canal lowered its tariff to the level 
of the railway charges, and increased its speed and 
its attention to the accommodation of customers. 
The canal, moreover, winding through Manchester. 
washed the walls of the warehouses of the mert- 
chants and manufacturers. At the other end it 
communicated directly with the Liverpool docks. 
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The goods were therefore received directly from 
the ship, and delivered directly to the warehouse, or 
vice versa; without the cost, delay, and inconven- 
ience of intermediate transhipment and cartage. 
These considerations went far to counterbalance the 
superior speed of the railway transit for goods ; yet 
notwithstanding this inconvenience and obstruction, 
the company soon found themselves carriers of 
merchandise at the rate of a thousand tons per 


day. 

Thus, the problem of the rapid transport of pas- 
sengers by steam on railways was solved in 1830, 
and the profitable character of the enterprise soon 
became apparent. Dividends of ten per cent. were 
declared, and the shares were greedily bought up at 
an hundred and twenty per cent. premium. Then 
followed in rapid succession those results which 
must necessarily have ensued. Other lines of rail- 
way, connecting the chief centres of population 
and industry with the metropolis, and with each 
other, were projected. In the four years which 
elapsed from 1832 to 1836, about four hundred and 
fifty miles of railway were completed, and three 
hundred and fifty miles were in progress of con- 
struction. 

Meanwhile, the practical skill and the experience 
of the engineering profession did not keep pace 
with the increasing demands of the public, and the 
avidity of capitalists. Enterprises were pushed 
forward before time had ripened the results of the 
earlier attempts into general principles ; and it was 
still undecided on what plan and by what methods 
these novel lines of intereommunication, and the 
machinery to work upon them, might best be con- 
structed. The very limited number of engineers 
who, having already been employed in the coal dis- 
tricts of the northern counties, were presumed to 
have had some experience in railway works, were 
soon engrossed to the full extent of their time and 
powers. Great enterprises, consequently, fell un- 
der the superintendence of persons having neither 
the peculiar knowledge nor experience which they 
required. It was fortunate for the country that the 
first important line of railway had been intrusted to 
the consummate practical skill and experience of Mr. 
George Stephenson. The Liverpool and Manches- 





ter line, which will descend to succeeding ages as | 
& monument of his skill, happily served as a model | 
railway for those which more immediately succeeded | 
it. His son and his pupils were intrusted with the | 
execution of several of the most important lines ; 
and the same successful results which had attended 
the first railway, were secured for those which came 
into operation afterwards. In other cases, how- | 
ever, the superintendence of great enterprises fell | 
into less scrupulous and more presumptuous hands. 
The rashness of ignorance and inexperience 
prompted the adoption of fantastic novelties, which 
had no discoverable purpose save the acquisition 
of notoriety ; and the spurious reputations thus ob- 
tained, combined with some tact in the management 
of Boards of Directors, led to results, the penalty 
for which has since been paid in the shape of large 
calls, heavy loans, and small dividends. Such 
cases, however, have been only exceptional ; and, 
on the whole, the country and the world have reason 
to rejoice that an improvement so extensive and 
sudden has been effected with so few important fail- 
ures and drawbacks.* 

* So great was the ignorance, even among the most emi- 
nent engineers, respecting railways and their machinery, 
so recenily as 1837-8, that one gentleman in the highest 





rank oi the profession, being examined before @ commit- 


It was impossible for any human skill or foresight 
to provide, in aseries of enterprises so novel, 
against all the contingencies which must arise in 
their practical operation. We accordingly find, in 
tracing their progress, the same gradual advance- 
ment through a series of errors, which has marked 
the progress of every improvement in the arts and 
sciences. When the Liverpool and Manchester 
line was in progress of construction, a form of rail 
called the ‘* fish-bellied’’ rail had aequired much 
favor among engineers; and great praises were 
lavished on the scientific perfections of its form, in 
which the varying strength was so beautifully 
adapied to the varying action of the loads which 
passed upon it. The railway was accordingly laid 
down with ‘ fish-bellied’’ rails. | Experience, 
however, soon showed that the form so beautiful in 
theory was most defective in practice; and these 
rails have since been consigned to a place in the 
history of engineering—the original ** parallel ”’ 
rail having superseded them in all parts of the 
world. 

The proper weight and strength of the rails was 
as little foreseen as their form. The Liverpool and 
Manchester line was originally laid with rails 
weighing thirty-five pounds per yard. This has 
been increased successively, from year to year, te 
forty, fifty, sixty, and even to seventy-five pounds. 
The distance between the supports has been Jike- 
wise varied. Forty pound rails on three feet bear- 
ings, sixty pound rails on four feet bearings, and 
seventy-five pound rails on five feet bearings, have 
been adopted on different railways, and on different 
parts of the same railway. The nature of the sup- 
ports themselves has undergone a revolution. Orig- 
inally the rails were sustained on square stone- 
blocks, measuring two feet on the side, and 
twelve inches deep. Cross sleepers of timber were 
only used as temporary supports on embankments, 
until their settlement and consolidation should be 
effected by time and work. The stone blocks are, 
however, now everywhere abandoned, and the 
cross sleepers of timber permanently and universally 
established. 

Nor has the machinery been the subject of less 
frequent and curious changes. The weight of the 
first locomotives was limited to six tons. This 
weight has been increased successively to eight, ten 
and twelve tons ; and on the Great Western Rail- 
way, engines have been placed weighing twenty 
tons—this weight being in every case exclusive of 
that of the tender which carries the fuel and water. 
Originally, the cylinders and the machinery by 
which the working wheels were driven, were placed 
outside the wheels. Soon afterwards they were 
transferred to the space between the wheels under 
the boiler. ‘This was announced as a great improve- 
ment, inasmuch as the cylinders were inelosed in 
the smoke-box, and protected from eeld, and the 
driving power was made to act nearer to the centre 
of inertia of the engine and load. It was, however, 
accompanied by a serious drawbaek, in as far 
as the axle of the driving wheels, on which the major 
part of the weight of the engine rested, was 
obliged to be constructed with two cranks, so as 
in fact to be broken and discontinuous in two 
places. This was justly regarded as an anomaly 
in engineering ; yet it was allowed, because of the 
countervailing advantages supposed to attend the 
arrangement. “ ; 
tee of the House of Commons, was unable to say whether 
—- of locomotives turned with their axles or upen 
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_ More recently, however, it having been found 


impracticable to into the narrow space een 
the wheels, machinery ome powerful for the 
speed now required, the cylinders and working 
gear have been restored to their primitive position 
outside the wheels; and the same engineering 
authorities who lauded the internal arrangement, 
have lately condemned it—declaring that there is 
nothing like outside machinery. 

The engines were originally supported on four 
wheels only ; the number is now six. An increased 
security is thus obtained in case of an accidental 
fracture of an axle-tree. Since, however, the trans- 
fer of the machinery outside the wheels, this pre- 
caution is of less importance. 

Since the power of the engine must necessaril 
have been regulated by the resistance which it 
would have to overcome, it might be supposed that 
one of the first questions to which practical men 
would direct their inquiries would have been to 
determine, with some degree of certainty and pre- 
cision, what was the average amount of resistance 
to the drawing power offered by a train of carriages, 
moving on a straight and level line of railway. 
Yet, strange as it may now appear, several hundred 
miles of railway were constructed and in full opera- 
tion before that problem had been solved, even with 
any degree of approximation. A rough estimate 
had obtained favor in the profession, which assigned 
about ten pounds per ton of the load drawn, as the 
amount of this resistance ; but no one could tell how 
this estimate had been made, and it is now certain 
that it had no better origin than conjecture. It was, 
moreover, always assumed, that the resistance to 
the moving power was independent of the speed. 
It was, of course, admitted that the resistance pro- 
‘duced by the atmosphere must increase with the 
speed ; but this was considered as forming so insig- 
nificant an element of the entire resistance, that it 
might be disregarded. 

t was not until the years 1837-8, that this vitally 
important question was submitted to experimental 
investigation. In these years an extensive series 
.of experiments were undertaken and executed by 
Dr. Lardner, in which he was assisted by Mr. 
Edward Woods, Engineer on the Liverpool and 
‘Manchester Railway, and Mr. Hardman Earle—an 
active and intelligent director of that line. The 
object of this inquiry was to settle the values of 
several data or conditions connected with the work- 
ing of railways, or what might be called “* Railway 
Constants.”” Among these the most important and 
the most difficult was the determination of the 
resistance to the tractive power. After various 
unsuccessful attempts to apply dynamometric instru- 
ments to the purpose, the following expedient was 
resvrted to, the result of which was completely 
successful :—The train of carriages whose resist- 
ance was desired to be ascertained, was placed near 
the summit of an inclined plane. An engine placed 
behind it put it in motion, and dismissed it down the 
plane with a high velocity. The consequence was 
not, as might have been expected, that the train 
descerided with accelerated speed. On the con- 
trary, it.was found as it descended to be gradually 
retardéd, until its motion was reduced to a certain 
uniform velocity, which it retained until it arrived 
at the foot of the plane. Mechanical considerations 
proved, that the pety of the train resolved in the 
direction of the plane, must be equal to the resist- 
ance whieh the train would have opposed to a 
power moving it along a level. 


But on submitting the same train to the same | Woods. 





iment on plains of various acclivities, it was 
found that each acclivity gave a different uniform 
velocity of descent. From this followed the conse- 
quence, contrary to all that engineers had before 
taken for granted, that the resistance to the moving 
power augments in a very high ratio as the speed 
mereases ; and that at the usual speed of passenger 
trains, this resistance is much greater in amount 
than any estimate which engineers had previously 
allowed for it. 

It was also rendered apparent that the usual mode 
of estimating the resistance at so much per ton of 
the load was altogether fallacious, inasmuch as the 
same weight of load would offer different resistances 
to the moving power, according to the number 
and form of the carriages, and the speed of the 
motion.* 

On every species of road, the acelivities which 
are admissible depend on the average resistance 
offered to the moving power on the level. If this 
resistance be great, then a considerable ascent will 
not be felt—the additional resistance which it 
_ to the moving power bearing an inconsider- 
able proportion to the whole amount of resistance 
which that power must at all times overcome. But 
if, from the mechanical perfection of the road and 
the carriages, the resistance habitually opposed to 
the moving power on the level be very small, (as is 
the consequence of the admirable perfection of rail- 
ways,) then a very slight acclivity will be sufficient 
to disable the moving power altogether. It will 
therefore be easily understood, that the degrees of 
ascent which on a common Macadamized road are 
searcely felt, are wholly inadmissible on railways 
worked by locomotive power. The more exquisite 
the perfection of the instrument, the more inconsis- 
tent with its efficiency are even slight defects: gaps 
and inequalities, which would not sensibly impair 
the excellence of a knife, would entirely destroy the 
utility of a razor. 

Railways must, therefore, be so constructed as to 
be nearly level. An inclination rising at the rate 
of one foot in fifty would not be distinguishable 
from an absolute level, by mere inspection, without 
the aid of levelling instruments. Yet such an 
ascent would more than treble the resistance of a 
railway train moving with the usual speed. 

If some mechanical causes forbid a railway to 
undulate, others render it difficult to wind or to pur- 
sue a serpentine course. The necessity for undu- 
lation might be avoided, and a general level course 
preserved, were it possible to carry it along the 
4g of valleys and round the bases of hills. 
This, however, is rendered impossible, by the 
mechanical conditions of its structure. A railway 
carriage moves in a groove, or, at least, in what is 
equivalent to a groove. Without some violence to 
its principle, or some strain upon its structure, it is 
therefore capable of moving only in a straight and 
direct course. If it has to change its direction, it 
must be through a curve which bends so slowly and 
gradually, that the part of. it oceupied at any 
moment by the carriage shall not sensibly differ 
from a straight line. The curve, in short, must be 
one of very large radius; and even in such a curve 
the carriage can only be forced to turn by the con- 
stant pressure of the flanges of the wheels against 
the outer rail. This diffcaly becomes greater as 
the speed of the motion is increased. A standing 

*For the details of this a ae the Report 


of Dr. Lardner in the Proceedings of the British Associa- 
tion, and the Appendix to the same, by Mr. Edward 
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rule of railway committees in Parliament was, that 
all curves of less than a mile radius should be 
matter of special inquiry and report. 

Such are among the causes which have rendered 
the construction of railways expensive, by rendering 
inevitable vast works to preserve the necessary 

ightness, and continuous level of the course. 
As the line cannot descend to the level of valleys 
and rise over the surface of hills, the former must 
be filled up and the latter excavated. The road is 
conducted over the valley on an embankment, and 
through the hill by means of an excavation. But 
the valley may be occasionally too deep to render an 
embankment practicable, or the earth to form it may 
not be attainable. In this case, the road is raised 
to the necessary level by a viaduct or bridge, of 
height and magnitude commensurate to the depth 
and width of the valley to be crossed. In like 
manner, the hill may be too lofty to allow a practi- 
cable cutting; in which case, a hole is bored 
through it of sufficient calibre to contain the railway, 
and allow trains to pass through, and it is lined 
with masonry ; a /unnel, in a word, is constructed. 
When the necessity for such stupendous expedients 
is duly considered, we shall cease to wonder at the 
enormous cost of railways. 

The system of internal communication by rail- 
ways now in progress of construction throughout 
Great Britain, will form, under various points of 
view, a singular example in the history of public 
works. Their stupendous magnitude, and the 
many novel works of art upon them, are scarcely 
so remarkable as the rapidity of their execution, the 
amount of capital they have absorbed, and the still 
more enormous amount of capital they have created. 
The effects they have produced upon the social and 
commercial relations of different centres of popula- 
tion and commerce, by augmenting in an unforeseen 
and ineredible ratio the personal communication 
between them, are not among the least memorable 
consequences of these undertakings. 

We have stated that the first of this series was 
the Liverpool and Manchester line—thirty miles in 
length—which was opened for traffic in 1830. In 
the year 1840, there were thirteen hundred miles 
of railway in full operation in England, upon which, 
during that year, twelve millions of persons had 
been conveyed. In 1841, fifteen hundred and fifty 
miles were worked, on which twenty millions of 
passengers were carried. In 1843, the length of 
railway open was eighteen hundred miles, and the 
number of passengers transported nearly twenty- 
seven millions; and in 1844, the length was in- 
creased to nineteen hundred miles, and the passen- 
gers exceeded the incredible number of thirty 
millions ! 

Nearly sixty millions of capital had been ex- 
pended in little more than ten years on these enter- 
prises. But all the principal lines paid large 
profits. Dividends of ten per cent. were declared, 
and’ the shares rose to cent. per cent. premium. 
The demand for railway shares was enormous ; and 
a supply of corresponding magnitude soon met it. 
In 1845, three hundred miles of new railway were 
opened for traffic; and acts were passed by the 
legislature, sanctioning projects in which the con- 
struction of a further extent of eighteen hundred 
miles of railway was undertaken. 

Before we proceed to notice the enterprises which 
remain to be executed, let us examine a little more 
in detail what has been already effected, and its 
results. 

If we take the principal railways which have 


been completed and brought into full operation, 
excluding only a few obviously exceptional ones,* 
we shall find that the average amount of capital 
which they have absorbed is at the rate of £35,000 
per mile. This amount has, in different cases, been 
distributed in different proportions among the sev- 
eral heads of expenditure ; but the following may 
be taken us near the average distribution :— 


Costofland, . . 1. . « 6 » « » £4,000 
Way and works, . . . . «. . « « 22,000 
Office and sundries, tk ate O's 
Locomotive power, and working stock, . 8,000 





Total, - « « «© ¢ £35,000 


The railways constructed with the wide gauge 
were more expensive. An extent of two hundred 
and forty miles, had absorbed £9,704,368, at the 
close of last year, being at the rate of above £40,- 
000 per mile. 

Such being the cost of construction, let us con- 
sider the service rendered to the public, and the 
revenue produced. 

By the returns published by the Railway Depart- 
ment of the Board of Trade, it appears that the 
traffic for the three years ending 30th June, 1845, 
was as follows :— 

















Miles of; Receipts | Receipts 
Year Ending | Railwa from from Tora. 
Opened. | Passengers | Goods. 
June 30, 1843.) 17984 |£3,110,257|£1,424,932/|.£4,535,189 
June 30, 1844} 19123 | 3,439,294] 1,635,380|| 5,074,674 
June 30, 1845,! 2118! | 3,976,341] 2,333,3731) 6,209,714 

















Hence we infer the amount of each kind of traf- 
fic per mile in each year, as follows :— 











Amount Anm’t o | Total 
Yy of Passen-| Annual | goods | Annual | rer | Annual 
_ ger traffic) increase.| per | increase. Bond increase. 
per mile mile, é 
£ |percent.) £ /percent.|) £ {per cent. 
1843} 1729 792 2522 
1844] 1773 | 2.55 | 855 | 7.90 | 2653 | 5.20 


1845! 1877 5.87 1101 | 21.34 | 2936 | 10.70 





It appears, therefore, that there is an annually 
increasing amount of traffic; that the rate of in- 
crease on the goods traffic, is even more rapid 
than the passenger traffic; and that the average 
annual total amount received per mile, in 1845, 
was £3000, omitting fractions. 

The proportion of this gross revenue, absorbed 
by the current expenses of the transport, is differ- 
ent on different lines. In some it is above 50 per 
cent. ; in some below 40 per cent. In 1842 it was 
estimated at 44 per cent. of the gross revenue ; but 
it is probable that, by improved machinery and in- 
creased economy, it is now diminished. It may be 
taken at present at 42 per cent. of the revenue. 
Of the £3000 per mile received then, 58 per cent. 
or £1740 per mile, may be taken as the profit on 
the £35,000 per mile sunk—being at the average 
rate of 5 per cent. 

Thus, it appears, that although several great en- 
terprises give 10 per cent., the general average 
profit on these speculations does not amount to 
more than the ordinary profit on capital engaged in 
large commercial investments. any unsuccess- 
ful lines pay little or no interest on the capital sunk, 
and some yield dividends of comparatively small 
amount ; and thus the larger dividends of the more 


* Such, for example, as the London and Blackwall, the 
London and Greenwich, and a few which, on the other 





hand, have been completed at an exceptionably low rate. 
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successful lines are neutralized. The increase of 
traffic, however, indicated in the above table of 
annual returns, would render it probable that the 
annual profits would become larger, unless the fur- 
ther extension of railways should check them. 

It will be observed that of the total annual reve- 
nue of the railways, 63 per cent. proceeds from 
passengers, and 37 per cent. from goods. 

In estimating the manner in which the railways 
minister to the public service, the question arises— 
whether they chiefly serve as means of personal 
intercourse between those great centres of popula- 
tion and commerce which are usually selected as 
their ¢ermani ; or whether they in a greater degree 
benefit the population located in those districts of 
the country through which they pass. Unques- 
tionably the general impression was, and, so far as 
we have observed, still is, that the great mass of 
their traffic is derived from the large cities and 
towns at their éermini. This question has much 
interest, not merely to the public in general, but to 
those who engage in railway speculations in par- 
ticular. Is the population of the country through 
which a line of railway passes, or the population of 
its termini, to be considered most in calculating its 
probable success? 

We shall arrive at a solution of this problem by 
comparing the total number of passengers carried 
on the railway, with the total amount paid by 
them on the one hand, and the average fare per 
mile chargeable to them on the other. In the fol- 
lowing table we have given the number of passen- 

ers of each class, booked in the year ending 30th 

une, 1845; the total amount of fare they paid ; 
the average paid per passenger; the average fare 
charged per mile; and the consequent average dis- 
tance which each passenger travelled. In order to 
express the actual and relative amounts of passen- 
ger service rendered by the railways in that year, 
we have also given the equivalent number of pas- 
sengers of each class, and the total carried one 
mile. 





Average 
fare per 
mile tor jtravell'd 
by each pas-jby each 
‘ ng’s| senger. |pass'gr. 


Av'ge 
listance 


Equivalent 


Rect number of 


Receipts 
from Pas- 
sengers. 


Number of passengers 
Passengers. carried one 
mile, 





miles. | miles, 


Ist Class,| 5,474,163 1, 518,906 5 7 
2 Class} 14,325,825)1,598,115/2 2 
3d Class,)13.135.820) 621,903 l 
Mixed, 855,415] 209,518 1 
Total & one's are 241 |< + 

mean, j29-791,25313,976,341.2 41810 


2 142,328,238 
i 196,263,802 
I 147,777,975 
2 20;530,480 


506 , 900,695 














The results exhibited here suggest several re- 
flections, which must be as interesting to railway 
proprietors as to the public in general. 

In the first place it is apparent, contrary to what 
might be expected, that the railways derive their 
revenue from passengers who travel short dis- 
taaces, and not from those who pass between the 
great centres of population which mark the ¢er- 
mini, and which usually give the railway its name. 
The first class passengers, whose excursions are the 
longest, travel on the average only twenty-six miles ; 
and it must be observed, that the great majority of 
these must travel much Jess distances even than this. 
For one who makes a trip of 100 miles, there must 
be at least ten who go only 10 miles, otherwise the 
average could not be maintained. In like manner, 
the second-class passengers travel only 13 miles, 
and the third class 11 miles—giving, say 12 miles, 
as the mean of the two ; and constitute above 
80 per cent. of all the passengers transported on 
railways! Short passenger is to say, 
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trips of a dozen miles or thereabouts—these, it js 
evident, constitute the great staple of the railway 
business in passengers. It is clear, then, that the 
terminal populations have but little connexion wit) 
the financial success of railway projects. The 
main support is short traffic. 

Of every hundred passengers booked, there js 
the following proportions of the different classes :-— 


Ist Class, 
2d Class, 
3d Class, 


164 
434 
40 


100 


Of every hundred pounds of gross revenue, the 
following proportions are contributed by the differ- 
ent classes :— 


Ist Class, 
2d Class, 
3d Class, 


£40 14 
42 16 
16 10 


£100 0 


The existence of some unwise discouragement 
to third class passengers, is very apparent in these 
numbers. Under the ordinary influences which 
govern personal economy, they ought to be the 
most numerous, if not the most productive. Thev 
are, nevertheless, inferior in number to the second 
class, and produce a revenue greatly inferior to 
either first or second class. We shall more clearly 
perceive the cause of this paradox by reference to 
the traffic of railways elsewhere. In Belgium, the 
relative numbers of the different classes is such, that 
of every 100 passengers there are 


Ist Class, 
2d Class, 30 
3d Class, 60 


And of every £100 gross revenue irom passen- 
gers, the contribution of the respective classes is 


IstClass, . . . £20 
2d Class, 33 
3d Class, 47 


10 


£100 


The revenue of the railways, in England, is 
therefore chiefly drawn from the first and second 
class passengers ; while that of the Belgian lines 
is supplied by the second and third class, but chief- 
ly by the latter. The one system contributes to 
the service of the lower orders of the population, 
and the other to the middle and higher. 

Whether both objects might not be attained, 
would, perhaps be best ascertained by a compari- 
son of the fares. On the English lines, the third 
class passengers are discouraged by four causes, 
brought into operation, apparently with that inten- 
tion, by the companies. These are, 1. high fares; 
2. carriages uncomfortable and unsafe ; 3. incon- 
venient hours: 4. slow speed. 

The following show the English and Belgian 
fares in juxtaposition : 

British. 
10ths of a penny. 
1st Class pr. head pr. mile, 26 , M44, 
2d Class, . 188, 8 
3d Class, 10. 6 

Thus, while the fare of each class is considera- 

bly lower than the corresponding class on the Brit- 


Belgium 
10ths of a penny 








he 


a- 
t- 
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ish lines, the third class is little more than half of 
the third class on our railways; and the carriages 
for this class are started at all hours, and are pro- 
tected by roofs from the weather, and from the dis- 
charge of the funnel of the engine. 

It appears from the numbers in the last column 
of the above table, that the passenger service ren- 
dered by the British railways in 1844—5, was equiv- 
alent to five hundred millions of passengers carried 
one mile ! 

et us see what number of ordinary stage-coaches 
could have performed this service in the same 
fume. 

One hundred horses working in a coach, would 
earry 25 passengers per day 100 miles. Omitting 
fractions, the number carried in the year would be 
10,000, which would be equivalent toa million car- 
ried one mile. Such a coach, worked by 100 
horses, would take five hundred years to execute 
the passenger traffic of the railways in the year 
1844-5. In doing this, it would travel a distance 
equal to fifieen hundred times the circumference of 
the globe. 

The locomotive engines, therefore, employed in 
drawing passenger trains in that year, performed 
the work of 50,000 stage-coach horses. 

It is worth while to compare the cost at which 
this has been executed, with that at which the same | 
service would have been performed by stage-coaches. 
In making this comparison, it is necessary to re- 
member that there are three sources of economy, 
which the railway offers, in comparison with stage 
coaches. First, the saving in the fare; secondly, 
the value of time saved ; and thirdly, the saving of 
tavern expenses on the road. 

First. If we take the coach fare on an average 
at fourpence per mile, (a low estimate,) the saving 
by the railway will be at the rate of 2id. per mile per 
head. 

Secondly. The saving of time will be at the 
rate of nine hours, in every hundred miles travelled. 
For one must allow thirteen and a half hours (at 
seven and a half miles an hour) for an ordinary 
stage-coach to perform 100 miles, which on the 
railway would be travelled in less than five hours. 
If we estimate the time of the class which travel 
on the average at six shillings per working day of 
twelve hours, this will be sixpence per hour. 





Thirdly. A traveller thirteen hours on the road, | 
must take at least one meal at a tavern; many will! 
take two. A traveller four or five hours on the! 
road takes nothing. Let this saving be put down | 
on the average at 2d. per hundred miles. We shall | 
then have the following account of the amount) 
saved by those who travelled on the railways in| 
1844-5, compared with what travelling the same 
distance in stage-coaches would have cost :— 


506,900,695 miles at 24d. per mile, fare 
saved, . ‘ ; RF ; 
45,621,063 hours saved, at 6d. per 
hour, : ; ’ ‘ 
506,900,695 miles, tavern expenses at 
2d. per hundred miles, 


£5,280,215 | 
1,140,526 
506,900 





£6,927,641 


The total saving is, therefore, nearly double the 
sum paid as railway fare. In other words, the 
locomotive engine has reduced the cost of travelling 








to one third of its former amount—even at the rate 
of fare charged under a system of monopoly, as 


compared with the open competition of stage- 
coaches. 

Let us now turn our attention for a moment 
from what has been actually accomplished to what 
is in progress of completion, or projected. 

We have seen that, on the 30th June, 1845, 
2118 miles of railway were open for traffic. Dur- 
ing the year 1845 nearly 300 miles more were com- 
pleted, and inspected by General Pasley. Besides 
these, there were many lines which had obtained 
their acts before January, 1845, of which we have 
no return. We shall be considerably within 
the truth if we assume, that the total Jength of 
railways for which acts were obtained previous to 
1845, was 2500 miles. In the session of 1845, 
acts were passed authorizing the construction of a 
further extent of 1793 miles—making a total, to 
December, 1845, of 5300 miles. 

In the session which has just terminated, however, 
it was reserved for the world to witness an extent 
of speculation, of which history, we believe, ean 
produce no similar example. Four thousand miles 
of additional railways have actually received the 
sanction of the legislature, which, if completed, 
will make up the enormous extent of 9300 miles. 

The amount of capital of the companies whose 
acts were passed in 1845, exclusive of loans, was 
£29,168,640; which, divided among 1793 miles, 
is at the rate of £16,268 per mile. Now we have 
shown that the 2000 miles of railway in operation 
have absorbed capital to the amount of £35,000 
per mile; and it may, therefore, be asked, how 
nearly an equal length, is now to be constructed, at 
less than half the cost! But there is no mystery in 
the matter. If we compare the capital originally 
estimated for any of the principal lines, with their 
actual cost, we shall find the explanation of this 
apparent inconsistency. Take the three following 
lines :— 

Actual Cost 

Original Capital. of the line. 

Liverpool & Manchester, £510,000 £1,774,000 
London & Birmingham, 3,500,000 6,000,000 
Birmingham & Liverpool, 1,000,000 1,500,000 


In fact, the estimated capital is not even a toler- 
able approximation to the cost of a railway. 

It is contended that, owing to improved machin- 
ery and other causes, railways can be constructed 
at a less expense now than formerly. In some of the 
items of expenditure this is true; but others, such 
as the cost of land, certainly are not changed ; and 
some, such as wages of labor, will certainly be aug- 
mented. We shall probably be near the truth if we 
allow £30,000 per mile, for the lines still to be 
constructed. 

The capital of the companies, which have ob- 
tained acts for about 4000 miles of railway, during 
the last session, amounts to about £150,000,000, 
exclusive of loans. . This is at the rate of £37,500 
per mile, which is rather above the average cost 
of the eompleted lines. 

It appears, then, that there are now in progress, 
and sanctioned by erage 5800 miles of rail- 
way, to complete which, and bring them into oper- 
ation, will absorb at least two hundred millions 
sterling! Most of the companies promise the com- 
pletion of their enterprises in three years; but, 
allowing for engineering casualties, and unforeseen 
causes of delay, there is no reason to suppose that 
any of them should exceed five years—assuming, 
of course, that the necessary capital and labor shal] 
be forthcoming. The annual instalments of capital 
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n to accomplish this will, therefore, be 
forty millions. ' 

uch is the sum which must be taken yearly, 
from the surplus savings of British industry, for the 
next five years, if these projects are to be realized. 
There is no escape from this astounding inference. 
We say nothing of the amount of British capital 
promised to foreign railways, which, however, is 
not inconsiderable. Those who are best acquainted 
with the public finances, and the laws which regu- 
late money and labor, regard the consequences of 
such a yearly demand with serious apprehension. 
If it were possible to ascertain the average net sav- 
ings of the country, and to estimate the proportion 
of theee which could, without injury, be withdrawn 
from other undertakings which are in a growing 
state, the effect of these prospective operations 
might to some extent be foreseen. But, as it is, 
all is left to conjecture. It is, however, past all 
doubt that a serious pressure on the money market 
must take place, and which must produce great loss 
and inconvenience to the manufacturing and trad- 
ing interests; and, as a concomitant effect, the un- 
usual demand temporarily created and then sudden- 
ly relaxed, must occasion very injurious derange- 
ments in the market for labor.* 

It may, perhaps, be urged, that the operations of 
past years have not been productive of any such 
effects. It is necessary, however, to remember that 
the seventy-five millions of capital, which have al- 
ready been invested in railways, have been spread 
over a period of more than fifteen years—giving an 
average annual absorption of only five millions, 
while we are now to supply forty millions, and that 
generally that period was one of great national 
prosperity. 

But let us assume the work to be done. Let us 
suppose the capital to be sunk, and the 9000 miles 
of railway to be in full operation. The sharehold- 
ers will expect at least as good average profits as 
those who have already made a, like investment. 
We have seen that a gross revenue of £3000 per 
mile, on the existing lines, only pays an average 
profit of about 5 per cent. What must be the 
gross revenue of the system of lines, now contem- 


plated, to give the same profits! In order that 9000 


tiles of railway should aggre £3000 per mile, it 
is necessary that the public should expend on that 
species of inland transport twenty-seven millions a 
year! Assuming that this expenditure is distribut- 
ed between passengers and merchandize, as it is at 
present, seventeen millions will be paid for passen- 
gers and ten millions for merchandize. 

At present the number of passengers booked on 
2000 miles of railway annually is nearly thirty-four 
millions. When the enlarged system comes into 
complete operation, the number must be an hundred 
and fifty-three millions ! 

This subject opens many curious and interesting 
views ; but our limits warn us that we must at 
present dismiss it. . 

When the results of the operations in England 
became known in America, the advantages which 
such means of intereommunication must produce in 
that country became immediately apparent ; and, in 
various parts of the Union, the enterprising spirit 
of the population was directed to the construction of 
cailways. ‘The progress was rapid; and a few 
years witnessed an extensive system of steam com- 
munication by land, throughout the most populous 
and active of the Atlantic states. 


* Morrison, pp. 6, 7- 


The total length of railway now actually con- 
structed, and in operation in the United Santen 
amounts to about 4500 miles ; of which 500 miles 
consist of short lines, connected with coal works 
and private establishments ;—leaving about 4000 
miles of swift steam conveyance, by railway, for 
passengers and merchandize. Besides this, there 
are about 10,000 miles projected, the construction 
of most of which has been suspended, since the 
financial and monetary revulsions which took place 
some years since. Of the railways completed, and 
in operation, the chief part are in the Atlantic 
States. A few short lines, however, have been 
constructed in the south and west. Thus there 
are seven railways in Alabama, four in Florida, ten 
in Louisiana, and five in Mississippi. 

Pennsylvania, New York, and the States of 
New England, are the great theatres of American 
railway enterprise. The State of Pennsylvania is 
intersected by nearly a thousand miles of railway ; 
and an equal length is in operation, or process of 
construction, in the State of New York. The 
New England States are in every direction inter- 
sected by railways. Boston is connected towards 
the west with the Hudson, at Albany, by a con- 
tinnous line. It is connected, towards the south, 
with Long Island Sound, by lines to Providence 
and Stonington, and to Worcester and New Lon- 
don. The communication is carried on from these 
= to New York, both by railway over Long 

sland, and by steam-boats on the Sound and the 
East River. 

From the Hudson, there is an unbroken line of 
railway communication to the great northern lakes. 
By these and the Illinois river, the communication 
is continued by steam-boats nearly to the banks of 
the Upper Mississippi; where it is continued for 
some thousand miles westward by the Missouri 
towards the Rocky Mountains ; and southward by 
the Lower Mississippi to New Orleans and the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

Another artery of railway communication pro- 
ceeds from New York southwards—traversing the 
| States of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
| Maryland, Virginia, North and South Carolina— 
and turning westward through Georgia, terminates 
| near the banks of the Alabama River. There, the 
line is continued by steam-boats to the mouth of 
| that river; and thence to Lake Pontchartrain, 
where it meets a line of railway which terminates 
Geally at New Orleans. ‘The entire territory of 
the Union is thus inclosed in an uninterrupted circle 
of steam communication, 

Nor are great transverse arteries wanting to 
complete the interfusion of the commerce of the 
country. From the artery running north and south 
jst mentioned, there issues a lateral branch at 

altimore, proceeding westward towards the Alle- 
ghany range. At present this is continued only as 
far as Cumberland—at the foot of the ridge, which 
is from that point crossed by an excellent Macad- 
amized road, on which stage-coaches work at a 
speed equal to the best English coach travelling. 
It is, however, intended to supersede this road, by 
a continuation of the railway to Wheeling and 
Pittsburg on the Ohio. Thence the communi- 
cation is carried on by steam-boats on that river, to 
the point where its waters are received by the Mis- 
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e have here traced the great main arteries of 
the internal commerce of the United States, but 
these only. From these at every point diverge 
innumerable ramifications, either by tributary navi- 
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gable rivers, by branch railways, or by common 
roads. 


There are also isolated instances of the irre- 
pressible spirit of enterprise, which so strongly 
characterizes this people, to be found in railways 
constructed and in operation, where the highest 
refinements of locomotion would be the last thing 
the wanderer of the wilds would expect to meet. 
In the backwoods of Mississippi, traversing native 
forests where, till within a few years, human foot 
never trod, through solitudes the silence of which 
was never disturbed even by the Red man, we are 
now transported on railways. The impression 
produced on the traveller, as he is whirled through 
these wilds, and sees the frightened deer start from 
its lair at the snorting of the ponderous machine 
which moves him, and reflects on all that man has 
accomplished in these regions within half a century, 
cannot be described.* 

When the expenditure involved in the construc- 
tion and operation of British railways is con- 
sidered, the financier, the statistician, and the 
economist, will naturally ask how, with a popu- 
lation so sparse and a territory so vast, such a sys- 
tem of communication could be established and 
sustained t If the great mass of the passenger 
lines in England have cost at the rate of thirty-five 
thousand pounds per mile, and the profits gained 
even on the most successful among them do not 
exceed ten per cent., while the average profits of 
all do not amount to more than half that rate— 
how, it may be asked, can this stupendous system 
of American railways, with a traffic comparatively 
so insignificant, among a people where profits on 
capital are high and the rate of interest from six to 
ten per cent , be made to answer? 

This difficulty is explained, partly by the gen- 
eral nature of the country, partly by the mode of 
constructing the railways, and partly by the man- 
ner of working them. 

With certain exceptions, few in number, the 
tracts of country over which these railways pass 
form nearly a dead level. Of earth-work, there- 
fore, there is but little. Occasionally, low em- 
bankments and shallow cuttings are all the difficul- 
ties the engineer has to surmount. Of works of 
art, such as viaduets and tunnels, there are almost 
none. Where the lines have to be conducted over 
streams or rivers, bridges are constructed, in a rude 
but substantial and secure manner, of timber, 
which is supplied from forests at the road side, sub- 
ject to no other cost save that of hewing it. The 
station houses, hooking offices, and other buildings, 
are likewise slightly and cheaply constructed of 
timber. 

Where the lines of road intersect considerable 
rivers, such as the Hudson, the Delaware, or the 
Susquehanna, the latter are crossed by steam- 
boats, the railway being resumed on the opposite 
bank. This operation is effected without objec- 
tionable inconvenience or delay, and is often so 
regulated as to correspond with the meals of the 

assengers, which are in that case supplied in the 
at while crossing. The passengers’ luggage, 
and such light goods as are transported by passen- 
ger trains, are carried in vans supported on cast- 


* A railway is in ere between Vicksburg, on the 
eastern bank of the Mississippi, and the town of Jackson, 
in the centre of the State, Phiich throughout its entire 
length traverses the native forests, where the engineers 
who made it were probably the first of the human race 
that had ever set their foot. 
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iron rollers, which are placed on the railway 
trucks. On the arrival at a ferry, these vans are 
rolled without delay along a platform level with the 
truck, to the upper deck of the steam-boat, which 
is at the same level or nearly so ; and on arriving 
at the opposite bank they are rolled by a like 
expedient upon the trucks of the train which 
waits. 

But, besides the facilities afforded for the con- 
struction of railways by the flat and level character 
of the country, ne the boundless supply of timber 
at a trifling cost, a further and much larger 
economy is effected, as compared with European 
lines, by the method of construction. 

Formed to supply a very limited amount of 
traffic in proportion to their length, the American 
railways are, generally, single lines. Sidings are 
of course provided at convenient stations, in which 
one train waits until the train in the contrary direc- 
tion has passed. Collision is impossible, for the 
first train which arrives must, by the rules of the 
road, move into the siding. This arrangement 
would be attended with inconvenience, on lines 
where a frequent passage of trains takes place ; 
but on the principal American lines, the quick 
trains seldom pass in each direction more than 
twice a day, and the time and place of their meet- 
ing is perfectly regulated. In fact, no inconven- 
ience is felt or complained of from this cause in 
the practical working of the lines. In cases 
where the traffic is so considerable as to require 
them, double lines have been constructed. 

In the structure of the roads themselves, princi- 
ples have been adopted which have been attended 
with great economy compared with European lines 
—the application of which was rendered admissible 
by the lightness of the traffic and the moderate 
speed contemplated. In laying out these lines the 
engineers did not, as in England, impose on them- 
selves the difficult and expensive condition of 
excluding all curves but those of a large radius. 
On the other hand, curves having a radius of one 
thousand feet are usual ; and occasionally those of 
five hundred feet, and even less, are allowed. Nor 
are the gradients restricted to the same low limits 
as with us. Acclivities rising at the rate of one 
foot in a hundred and thirty, are considered a 
moderate ascent ; and there are not Jess than fifty 
lines, in which the gradients are laid down at a 
rate varying from one in a hundred to one in 
seventy-five. Nevertheless, these lines are worked 
without difficulty by locomotives, without the ex- 
— either of assistant or stationary engines. 

he consequences of this have been to diminish the 
cost of earth-work, bridges, and viaducts ; even in 
parts of the country where the character of the 
surface is least favorable. But the chief source of 
economy in the construction of these lines has 
arisen from the structure of the road surface. In 
many cases where there is a light traffic, the rails 
consist of flat bars of iron two and a half inches 
broad, and from five to seven tenths of an inch 
thick—nailed or spiked down to planks of timber 
laid longitudinally on the road in parallel) lines, at 
the proper width, so as to form what are called 
continuous bearings. Some of the most profitable 
lines, and those of which the maintenance has 
proved the least expensive, have been constructed 
in this manner. 

The structure of the road, however, varies in its 
character according to the traffic. Rails are some- 





times laid down weighing from twenty-five to 
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thirty pounds per yard. In some cases of still 
greater traffic, the rails are laid on transverse 
sleepers of wood, in the same manner as on the 
European railways; but, in consequence of the 
comparative cheapness of wood and high price of 
iron, the strength necessary for the road is obtained 
hy reducing the distance between the sleepers, so 
as to supersede the necessity of giving greater 
weight to the rails. 

In all cases where augmented trade may be ex- 
pected from the increase of population and com- 
merce, the earth-work, and structures on the lines 
are made so as to admit of a double line of rails, 
whenever they may be required. 

In the working of their railways, the same atten- 
tion to the economy rendered necessary by their 
limited traffic is observable. The engines are 
strongly built, perfectly safe, and sufficiently pow- 
erful; but they are destitute of much of that 
elegance of exterior, and luxurious beauty of 
workmanship, which are seen upon the British 
locomotives. The fuel used to work them is gen- 
erally wood. On certain lines, however, in the 
neighborhood of coal-mines—such, for example, as 
the Philadelphia and Pottsville Railway, which 
penetrates into the great coal-fields of Pennsylvania 
—cou is the fuel used. The use of coke is no- 
where resorted to. Its expense would make it 
inadmissible ; and in a country so thinly inhabited, 
the smoke proceeding from coal or wood is not 


obj to. 

The ordinary speed, stoppages included, is four- 
teen or fifteen miles an hour. Independently of 
other considerations, the light structure of most of 
the railways would not allow of a greater velocity 
without considerable danger : on some of the better 
constructed lines, we have, however, frequently 


travelled at the rate of twenty-five miles an hour 


when at full s This is not uncommon on 
some of the New England lines—on the railway 
from Baltimore to Washington, and some of the 
southern lines; as for example that between 
Charleston and Augusta in Georgia, the Columbia 
line in South Carolina, and the line from Augusta 
to the University of Athens in Georgia. 

Notwithstanding the apparently feeble and un- 
substantial structure of some of the lines, accidents 
to passenger trains are scarcely ever heard of in 
America. With an experience of nearly twenty. 
thousand miles of railway travelling in the United 
States, we have never encountered an accident of 
any kind, or heard of a fatal or injurious one. 
This security may be explained by the moderate 
speed of the trains, and the absence of a highly 
active traffic * 

The form and structure of the carriage is a 
source of considerable economy in the working of 
the lines. The passenger carriages are not distin- 
guished, as in Europe, by different modes of pro- 
viding for the ease and comfort of the traveller. 
There are no first, second, and third class. All 
are first class, or rather all are of the same class. 
The carriage consists of a long body like that of a 
London omnibus. but much wider, and twice or 


* In some cases of lightly constructed roads, where the 
bars spiked down on the planks are not kept in good order,an 
accident, called (from its analogy toa catastrophe common 
on American rivers) snagging, is said sometimes to have 
happened. In this case the iron bar, worn thin and un- 
spiked, gets detached from the plank, and as the wheel 
passes upon it, springs up and pierces the bottom of the 
a to the great danger of the passengers. We 
have, however, never met with a well authenticated case 
of this kind. 





thrice the length. The doors of exit and entrance 
are at each end ; a line of windows being placed 
at each side, similar exactly to those of an omnibus. 
Along the centre of this species of caravan is an 
alley or passage, just wide enough to'allow one 
person to walk from end to end. On either side of 
this alley are seats for the passengers, extending 
crossways. Each seat accommodates two persons ; 
so that four sit in each row, two at each side of the 
alley. There are sometimes fourteen of these 
seats, so that the carriage accommodates fifiy-six 
ngers. In cold weather, a small stove js 
placed near the centre of the carriage, the smoke- 
pipe of which passes out through the roof; and a 
good lamp is placed at each end for illumination 
during the night. The vehicle is perfectly lighted 
and warmed. The seats are cushioned ; and their 
backs, consisting of a simple padded board, about 
six inches broad, are so supported that the passen- 
ger may at his pleasure turn them either way, so 
as to turn his face or his back to the engine. For 
the convenience of Jadies who travel unaccompa- 
nied by gentlemen, or who otherwise desire to be 
apart, a small room, appropriately furnished, is 
sometimes attached to the end of the carriage, ad- 
mission to which is forbidden to gentlemen. 

It will oceur at once to the engineer, that vehi- 
cles of such extraordinary length would require a 
railway absolutely straight ; it would be impossible 
to move them through any portion of a line which 
has sensible curvature. oat in the construc- 
tion of American railways curves are admitted 
without difficulty or hesitation, which would be 
wholly inadmissible on any European line, and 
through these curves the vehicles just described 
move with the utmost facility. This is accom- 
ee by a simple and effectual arrangement. 

h end of this oblong caravan is supported on a 
small four-wheeled railway track, on which it rests 
on a pivot; exactly similar to the expedient by 
which the fore-wheels of a carriage sustain thy 
perch. These railway carriages have in fact two 
perches, one at each end; but instead of resting 
on two wheels, each of them rests on four. ‘The 
vehicle has therefore the facility of changing the 
direction of its motion at each end ; and in moving 
through a curve, one of the trucks will be in on 
part of the curve while the other is at another—the 
length of the body of the carriage forming the cord 
of the intermediate arc! For the purposes they are 
designed to answer, these carriages present many 
advantages. The simplicity of the structure ren- 
ders the expense of theirconstruction incomparably 
less than that of any class of carriage on an Eu- 
ropean railway. But a still greater source of sav- 
ing is apparent in their operation. The proportion 
of the dead weight, to the profitable weight, is far 
less than in the first or second class carriages 1 
the English railways, or even than the third class. 
It is quite true that these carriages do not offer to 
the wealthy passenger all the luxurious accommo- 
dation which he finds in the best first class carriages 
on the English railways; but they afford every 
necessary convenience and comfort, and are decid- 
edly preferable to any second class carriages on 
European lines. 

In several of the principal American cities, the 
railways are continued to the very centre of the 
town, following the windings of the streets, and 
turning without difficulty the sharpest corners. 
The locomotive station is, however, always in the 
suburbs. Having arrived there, the engine is de- 
tached from the train, and horses are yoked to the 
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carriages, by which they are drawn to the passen- 
ger depot, usually established at some central situ- 
ation. Four horses are attached to each of these 
oblong carriages. The sharp curves at the corners 
of the streets are turned, by causing the outer 
wheels of the trucks to run upon their flanges, so 
that they become (while passing round the curve) 
virtually larger wheels than the inner ones. We 
have seen, by this means, the longest railway car- 
riages enter the depots in Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and New York, with as much precision and facility 
as is exhibited by the coaches that enter the gate- 
way of the Golden Cross or the Saracen’s Head. 

he cost of construction of the American rail- 
ways has varied between very wide limits, as the 
traffic upon them has been greater or less. The 
average cost of the passenger lines may be taken 
at about £9000 per mile. 

Of all the European states, after Great Britain, 
that which first and most energetically directed its 
efforts to the establishment of improved means of 
intercommunication, was Belgium. The revolution 
of 1830 having separated this country from Holland, 
it lost the mouths of the Scheldt as an issue for its 
commerce. ‘I'he communications with the German 
states could not be continued by sea, and were at- 
tended with expenses by land, on the common 
roads, which rendered them impracticable. The 
coal-producing province of Liege, which before 
the revolution supplied the Dutch markets, was 
now isolated, while those of Hainault communicated 
with all the chief cities. Pressed by these difficul- 
ties, the new government decided on constructing 
an effectaal and economical communication between 
the ocean and the point of the frontier nearest to 
the Rhine, crossing the kingdom from east to west. 
A canal was first dace. | but MM. Lebeau and 
Rogier had the sagacity to perceive that an exten- 
sive system of railways would conduce much more 
effectually to the national prosperity ; and the proj- 
ect was presented to the Chambers, and passed 
into a law, on the first of May, 1834; in virtue of 
which the railways which now overspread Belgium 
were constructed at the charge of the state. he 
works were commenced on the Ist June, 1834, and 
were completed, and successively brought into 
operation, in the following years. In 1843, ten 
years after the project was adopted, the following 
system of lines was completed and in full work : 


Miles. 
Eastern Lixe—from Malines to Cologne 
by Louvaine, Tirlemont, Landen, Wa- 
remme, Liege and Verviers, with a branch 
to St. Trond, . 7 91 


Western Line—from Malines to the sea 
on the north, by Termonde, Ghent, Bru- 
ges, and Ostend, with a branch from Ghent 


the number of passengers between Brussels and 
Antwerp per annum was 75,000. In the first 
eight months after the opening of the railway, the 
number was 541,129; and afterwards the annual 
intercourse between these cities amounted to a mil- 
lion! The profits, on the capital expended on the 
line between Brussels and Malines, amounted in 
the first year to 8 per cent; and those on the line 
between Brussels and Antwerp to 16 per cent. A 
secondary system of lines, (about 200 miles,) to 
communicate with the inferior order of towns, has 
been undertaken, with the authority of the state, 
by private companies. Considered relatively to 
the population and territory of Belgium, this is the 
greatest work of public utility which any Europeau 
state has executed in our times. 

The general character of the country was favora- 
ble to the construction of railways, but this facility 
was not without some qualification. In the parts 
of the country through which the lines first con- 
structed, passed, the surface is generally flat, and 
no earthworks or great works of art were neces- 
sary. It was, however, intersected by numerous 
and important rivers and canals, over or under 
which the lines were conducted by means of 
bridges and aqueducts. On the eastern line, a 
series of deep valleys were crossed by embank- 
ments from fifty to seventy-five feet in height, 
alternated with cuttings from thirty to forty-five 
feet deep, and a tunnel of nearly three quarters of 
a mile in length. In crossing these valleys, the 
railway is carried over and under the roads and 
canals by means of innumerable bridges, aqueducts, 
| and viaducts. From Ans to Liege the deelivity 
leading to the valley of the Meuse is worked by an 
inclined plane ; on which the trains are drawn by a 
pair of stationary engines of three hundred and 
sixty horse power. From Liege to the frontier of 
Prussia, the imaginary difficulties have been as 
considerable as on any of the English railways. 

The cost of construction and other statistical par- 
ticulars connected with the Belgian railways, for 
the years 1842, 1843, and 1544, are given in this 
table : 





| . | Rece pts| Rece 

|Miles| Cost of | Number See eee eon Mer EXPEM#®] Net 
work- | Construc- jof Passen- Passa | chan of work- profit. 
ed. tion. gers. gers. | lise, &c. ing. 


Year. 


1842 
1343 
1844 








£ £ 
| 246 |3,454 804 }2.724, 104] 187,372 











£ 
110,049 
142,192 
218,603 


F 
111,090) 188.013 
141,960) 219,064 
177 837) 230.617 


308 15,784,000 | 3,085,349 |219 29 
348 15,789,87213.381,5291271 383 











Hence it appears, that the average cost of estab- 
lishing the system of Belgian lines, has been £16,- 
600 per mile. This sum consists of the following 
items : 





F - - d Construction of the lines, . . £12,900 
to the French frontier by Menin an Stations and their appendages, . - 1,100 
, Courtrai, _ x - 2 . 126 General expenses, salaries, offices, &c., 500 
Norruern Liye—from Malines to Ant- : ° 
: : Material, . - : . ‘ . 2,100 
werp, with a branch to Lievre, . 16 
Sovrnern Lixe—to the frontier of France £16,600 
bY Brussels and Mons, with a branch to , 
harleroi and Namur, ; . , 115| The expense of working has, from increased 
——| attention to economy, and from exciting, by promo- 
Total, ’ 348 | tion and rewards, the good conduct and efficiency 


of engineers and other persons employed, gradually 


The earlier of these lines were opened in 1837, | diminished from year to year. In 1844 it amounted 
and the others followed in quick succession, The | to £660 per mile; being fifty-one per cent. of the 
result of the first year fully justified the government} gross receipts. A net profit of forty-nine per cent. 
in the policy which dictated this measure. Before | of the receipts remained, which amounted to nearly 


the establi t of these lines of communication, 





four per cent. on the capital. 
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The Beigian railways have been constructed and 
worked by her pemen: not with a view to 
revenue, but solely with reference to the advance- 
ment of the general prosperity and well-being of 
the population, The tariff for passengers and 

a therefore, been so regulated that the 
profits shall not exceed the interest of the capital 
sunk. ‘The present fares for passengers are as fol- 
lows : 

F ny 
For 1st Class Passengers, 14{) per passen. per mile. 
2d . 8 “ 


do 
3d do. 6 “ 


By the returns given above, we - that the 
average receipts per head per annum from passen- 
F ing a 194d; on since the average fare per head 
per mile is seven and a half tenths of a penny, it 
follows, that the average distance travelled by the 
passengers is twenty-five miles, By omy wen | 
this with the results of the traffic on the Briti 
lines, the effect of the lower fares is apparent. 
The second and third class on the latter, travel, on 
an average, distances of only twelve miles; on the 
Belgian lines, they move twice that distance. On 
the Belgian lines merchandise supplies forty per 
cent. of the gross revenue; on the British lines it 
supplies thirty-seven per cent. The chief part of 
the revenue derived from passengers on the Bel- 
gian, as well as on the British lines, arises from 
short traffic. ‘This, in effect, will be found to pre- 
vail generally, wherever railways are brought into 
operation. if follows from what we have proved 
above, that the great majority of travellers on the 
Belgian lines, are those whose excursions are under 
twenty-five miles. The gross annual revenue per 
mile, on the Belgian railways, is only £1290, 
being less than half the amount received on the 
British lines. Yet the net profit on the capital is 
but little less. 

By a system of most judicious and liberal man- 
agement, these railways have been rendered emi- 
nently serviceable to the country in the transport of 
every description of merchandise. 

Admirable arrangements are made for the safe, 
expeditious, and cheap delivery of every package 
and parcel at the address of the consignee, who is 
subject to no additional or arbitrary expense what- 
ever, beyond the amount of the tariff, which varies, 
of course, according to the nature of the goods ; but 
in all cases is on the lowest scale. The effect of 
these measures has been conspicuously apparent in 
the rapid augmentation of this department of trans- 
port. In 141, before they were matured, the total 
receipts for merchandise was £19,000. In 1844 
its amount was £177,800! Before the establish- 
ment of the Eastern branch of the railway, the 
highest amount of heavy goods sent to the German 
frontiers, by the old conveyances, was twelve thou- 
sand tons: in 1844 the amount transported was 
sixty-seven thousand five hundred tons! In 1842, 
before the railway took the traffic, the amount of 
light goods was one hundred and ninety-four thou- 
sand tons: in 1844 it exceeded five hundred thou- 
sand tons. 


Although this general cheapness of transit neces- 
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including stoppages, at seventeen and a half miles 
an hour. 

The progress of this new instrument of socia| 
and rational advancement in France, has jot 
hitherto been commensurate with the position and 

retensions of that great country. How far this 

kwardness is ascribable to the genius of her 
institutions; or to the distractions to which her 
government has been exposed, and the engrossing 
nature of the political questions which have ocey- 
pied her chambers since the revolution of July ; or, 
in fine, to a salutary foresight and enlightened 
caution, which prompted the policy of waiting to 

fit by the errors, and reap the harvest of the 
Jearly-paid-for experience, of Great Britain, we 
shall not stop to inquire. Whatever may have 
been the cause, she has unquestionably before her 
advantages of no ordinary magnitude and impor- 
tance, arising from it. 

Previously to 1830, a few railways had been cop- 
structed and worked in some of the mining districts 
of France, similar to those which had long bee 
used in the northern counties of England. It was 
not, however, till about the year 1836, that the true 
character which steam transport on railways was 
destined to assume, began to reveal itself to her 
government. The wonders of the Liverpoo! and 
Manchester line had been noised abroad. Its expe- 
dition and cheapness were the theme of genera! 
conversation. It was, however, regarded as in 
some measure an exceptional case, and few believed 
in its capability of general application. It was not 
until the railway from Paris to St. Germain (twelve 
miles) brought these effects under the very eyes 
of the Parisians, that a true sense of the importanc: 
of this improvement in locomotion was excited 
This was soon followed by the opening of severa! 
other short lines, such as those from Paris to Ver- 
sailles, from Montpelier to Cette, and from Alais to 
La Grand Comté. 

At length, the government being fully alive t 
the importance of this new way of internal commu- 
nication, it was resolved, in 1842, that a system of 
railways should be planned and executed. With 
this view, it was determined, that from Paris as 
a centre, main branch lines should issue, to be 
directed to those points of the frontiers, by land and 
sea, that should Cee serve the purposes of foreign 
commerce ; and that the demands of the interior 
should be consulted in the courses which these 
lines should follow in passing through it, and in th 
various ramifications which they should throw off. 
In accordance with this plan, six great lines would 
issue from the capital. The first, proceeding 
northwards to the Belgian frontier, would unite 
with the railways of that state, near Lille and 
Valenciennes. Branches from Amiens and Lilie 
would communicate with the Channel at Boulogne, 
Calais, and Dunkirk; thus opening a rapid and 
easy communication with England, and affording a 
means of transit with the fifth commercial port, and 
the great granary of the fiorthern section of the 


ae 
e object of the second great artery was to 


open a communication with Spain. ‘ When,” 
said the minister of public works, in 1838, “* Spain, 
restored to tranquillity, shall be able to renew with 


sarily entails on the passenger trains a diminished | France those commercial relations which must con- 


speed, compared with that which British railway 


travellers are aceustomed to enjoy, considerable | 


expedition is nevertheless effected. 


tribute so largely to the wealth of our southern 
departments, what great results may we not expect 


The mean | from a railway from Paris to Bayonne, carrying the 


speed of the passenger trains, while in full motion, | fruits of our industry at a low price into the frontier 


is estimated at twenty miles an hour, and the rate, | 
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provinees of Spain! What beneficial influences, 












also, may not this new way of communication exert 
upon the political relations of the two countries— 
relations which every day proves the necessity of 
rendering more numerous and more close!’’ ‘This 
line was to proceed from Paris southwards, through 
Orleans, Tours, Poitiers, Angouléme, and Bor- 
deaux, to Bayonne—throwing off branches to 
Naates and Vierzon. 

The eastern line would pass through Champagne 
and Lorraine, connecting Paris with Strasbourg 
and Bale, with a branch to Metz; thus forming a 
direct communication with the Rhenish frontier, 
and uniting with the system of German railways. 
It was expected by this to share that traffie which 
now flows through the Belgian lines from Antwerp 
and Ostend to the Rhine. 

A line to be carried from Paris to Brest, through 
Rennes, would afford to the products of the western 

vinees a passage to the Atlantic ; in addition to 
that afforded by the branch of the great southern 
line directed on Nantes. 

Between the southern and eastern lines just 
mentioned, is included a tract of country, more 
than one hundred leagues in width, occupied by a 
dense and industrious population, and covered with 
afertile soil. ‘lo enrich this tract, easy ways of 
communication alone are wanting. It was, there- 
fore, decided to carry through it another great cen- 
tral line, which should extend to the base of the 
Pyrenees, thus opening a way to Saragossa and 
the central parts of Spain. 

Finally, the western line would be directed upon 
Rouen, with branches to Havre and Dieppe ; thus 
completing the system of communication with the 
ports of the Channel and the Atlantic. 

Such were the lines designed to issue from Paris 
as acentre. It was determined to complete the 

t communication of the country by two main 
foes proceeding trom Marseilles, one leading to 
the Atlantic at Bordeaux, and the other communi- 
cating by Lyons with Switzerland, Alsace, and 
Northern Germany ; and running into the eastern 
line from Paris, at Dijon. 

By the live from Marseilles to Bordeaux, it is 
intended to join the Mediterranean with the Atlan- 
tic, to put in close connection the two chief ports 
of France, and to aid in restoring to Bordeaux its 
former importance. ‘This line will throw out two | 
branches on ‘Tarbes and Perpignan, by which the 
communications with Spain will be completed. 

By the line proceeding from Marseilles to the 
east, it is intended to supply a means of internal 
transport for the commerce of the Levant; which 
has been hitherto supplied to Europe chiefly 
through the port of Marseilles. ‘The line of rail- 
way from Vienna to Trieste, carried, as it will be, 
through the heart of the German States, and 
having unbroken communication with the Baltic 
and the Northern seas, threatens to divert the 
Levant trade from Marseilles to Trieste. The line 
to which we now advert is designed to avert this 


Such is the system of railway communication 
which has been projected in France. Let us now 
see what progress has been made in its realization. 

It appears by a statement published by M. Teis- 
serenc, a member of the Superior Railway Com- 
mission, and which may be considered as having 
an official character, that at the end of 1844, the 
total length of the railways open to the public, in 
progress of construction, and projected and recog- 
nized by the legislature, but not commenced was 
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Miles. 
Open for commerce, 537 
In progress of construction, 1837 
Planned, 961 


Total length of the contemplated system, 3335 


The total amount of capital absorbed by the 535 
miles then open, was £11,464,000. The average 
capital per mile was, therefore, £21,348. As- 
suming that the remainder of the system will be 
constructed at the same rate, which will probably 
be the case, the total amount of capital invested 
will be £71,195,580. Sinee the end of 1844, 
nearly 300 miles more have been opened for traffic : 
and it is expected that at the end of the present 
year, 1846, the total length of French railways 
open for commerce will be nearly 1000 miles. 

To find the general financial averages resulting 
from the operation of the French railways, we have 
taken four hundred miles of those which have been 
used a sufficient time to afford annual returns; and 
the results are as follows: 


Per mile. 


Total cost of construction and material, £21,400 
Gross annual receipts, 2,114 
Annual expenses, 1,106 
Annual net profit, 1,008 


Taking these amounts in proportion to the capi- 
tal sunk, and to each other, we find :— 


Annual receipts, 10 per cent. of capital sunk, 
Annual expenses, 52 per cent. of receipts, 
Annual profits, 48 per cent. of receipts, 
Profits, 4y'5 per cent. of capital. 


It appears, therefore, that the average net profits 
ou the capital invested, is about 49 per cent., and 
that a little more than half the gross receipts go to 
defray the current expenses of the lines. 

In comparing these conclusions with the current 
returns of particular lines, it is necessary not only 
to rememer that they are average results, but that 
the financial condition of each line fluctuates from 
year to year. Generally, the best lines give im- 
proving returns. 

When the entire system, as designed by the state, 
has been completed, the following results must 
ensue, in order that the capital to be invested may 
produce a net 5 per cent. annual profit : 


Capital invested in 3335 miles, at 


£21,348 per mile, £71,195,580 
Gross atonal "wenbignts 7,416,207 
Gross annual expenses, 2,856,424 
Net annual profits, 2,559,783 


The population of France being thirty-four mil- 
lions, this will require an annual expenditure of 
£218,000 on railway transport, for every million 
of inhabitants. 

The legislature has fixed the major limit of the 
fares chargeable to passengers as follows : 


_. ‘Tenths of a penny 
Ist class, per passenger per mile, 16 
2nd 12 


3d 885 


The companies are obliged by law to supply 
covered carriages, with curtains at the windows, 
for third class passengers. These carriages are 
decidedly superior, in convenience and comfort, to 
the second class carriages on the British railways. 
Taking the returns of the traffic of the principal 
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sum received from each passenger is 30d. Now, 
if we take the average fare per head per mile, at 
twelve tenths of a penny, we shall find that the 
average distance which each passenger travels is 
twenty-five miles. Short 
therefore, the main source of the railway revenue 
here, as elsewhere. 

The proximity of Belgium and France has 
necessarily rendered the British public more or 
less familiar with the extent of the system of rail- 
ways already in operation in these states. Few, 
however, have any distinct notion of the advance- 
ment of railway transport in the other states of 
Europe ; and still fewer, of the vast system which 
is designed to be exeeuted by the Germanic state ; 
—of which a very considerable part is already in a 
forward state of construction. Although these 
states are united by community of manners, race, 
and language, yet, being under different sovereigns, 
and subject to different administrations, they have 
uot proceeded with this great improvement, with 
that unity of design which has marked the proceed- 
ings in France. Each government has acted for 
itself independently of the others. Nevertheless, 
partly from the physical charaecter‘of the countries, 
and partly from the distribution of the population 
and seats of industry, and a consequent harmony of 
interests, these separate and independent measures 
have of themselves assumed a considerable uni- 
formity of plan; and the Germanic states will ere 
long be overspread by one of the most magnificent 
systems of interior communication of which Europe 
can afford any example. 

The Austrian system consists of what may be 
called four great arteries or lines, which meet at 
Vienna; and from thence proceed north, south, 
east, and west. ‘The southern line, passing through 
Gratz and Laybach, terminates at Trieste. The 
northern directs its course by Prague, on the fron- 
tiers of Saxony—throwing off a branch to form a 
union by Olmutz with the great, line through Prus- 
sian Silesia. These two lines, running north and 
south, are destined to form part of a more exten- 
sive meridional line, by which the Adriatic will be 
united with the northern seas. The two arteries 
which run east and west will connect Vienna with 
the confines of Hungary, by Pesth and Debreczin, 
and with Munich, by Lintz. By these a profitable 
communication will be opened with those rich and 
hitherto inaccessible tracts of eastern Europe inter- 
sected by the valley of the Danube—possessing 
vast pasturages, regions fertile in wheat, maize, 
aid rice, flourishing plantations of hemp and 
tobacco, and extensive vineyards. 

Nor has Austria neglected to extend similar 
improvements to her Italian possessions. A line 
of railway, measuring nearly two hundred miles, 
will traverse the Lombardo-Venctian territory, con- 
necting Venice with Milan, and communicating by 
easy steam navigation with the terminus of the 
great northern and southern line at Trieste. That 
the Austrian government may have been moved to 
confer this great benefit on northern Italy by other 
motives than those of a desire to promote the well- 
being of its people, is very possible ; but, be this 
as it may, results greatly beneficial to them must 
ensue. 

We here annex a view, taken from recent docu- 
ments, of the actual state of the railways within 
the Austrian dominions : 
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Total aoe. 
home. commerce 
es. lies, 
Vienna to Trieste, (finished toGratz,) 335 148 
orthern Line, 497 190 
Vienna to frontier of Bavaria, 194 16 
Eastern Line, 311s 84 
Venice to Milan, 190 19 
Vienna to Tirnan by Presburg, 51 51 
Grunden to Prague by Lintz and 
Budweis, 286 156 
Budweis to Prague, t= 
Total, 1935 664 
In the system of railways projected by Prussia 
is apparent the combined views suggested by the 
military traditions of its former sovere:zns, and the 
commercial spirit of northern Germany, of which it 
is the centre. To throw its distant provinces, bor- 
dering on the constitutional states of Belgium and 
France, in more immediate relation with the cen- 
tral government, lines issuing from Berlin will rest 
_ the Rhine at Cologne and Frankfort-on-the- 
aine ; the one communicating with the net-work 
of Belgian lines, by the railway to Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and the other with the French lines by the railway 
of the Taurus. The former is completed, with the 
exception of the line between Cologne and Minden. 
Another main line issues from Berlin eastwards, 
directed towards Russia and the Polish provinces, 
by Frankfort-on-the-Oder, Posen, Dantzic, and 
Konigsberg. This line is in a forward state of 


There are three other lines partially or totally 
executed. ‘Two proceed from Berlin to Hamburg 
and Stettin respectively, and the third will put the 
capital in immediate communication with Silesia, 
and unite with the great northern Austrian line 
already mentioned. It is in this way that the 
continuous communication between the Mediter- 
ranean and the North Sea and the Baltic will be 
completed. 

Length 

Total open for 
length. traffic. 
liles. Miles. 


Berlin to Stettin, 89 «29 
** to frontier of Saxony, 94 O4 
* to Austrian frontier by Frank- 
fort and Breslau, 323 240 
Breslau to Saxon frontier, 66 25 
“to Fribourg, 36036 
Berlin to Potsdam and Magdeburg, 80 «16 
** to Hamburg, 174 
Leipsic to frontier of Brunswick, 110 
Cologne to Belgian frontier, 54 
«to Bonn, 20 20 
Dusseldorf to Elberfield, 17 #17 


Total, 1063 701 


Besides these, which are already planned and in 
actual progress, there are several other lines in 
contemplation by the Prussian government. Among 
them may be mentioned a more direct line from 
Berlin to Dresden, by Ititerbogt and Riesa ; the 
line from Cologne to Minden, and the line from 
Lippstadt to Cassel. 

e have lately seen the traffic returns, and 
other accounts, to 3lst December, 1845, of eleven 
principal Prussian lines, which were open through- 
out that year—the total length of which is 600 
miles. The total cost of constructing these has 
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been £5,640,000, being at the rate of £9400 per 
ile. The gross receipts for passengers, was 
£306,570, and for merchandise, £179,980. The 
number of passengers booked was 4,006,814. 
The amount, therefore, received per passenger was 
19d. ‘Thus, the average distance travelled by each 
er does not exceed twenty miles—showing 

in that short fares are the main source of rail- 
way revenue. The quantity of merchandise trans- 
ported was 475,000 tons, for which £17,980 were 

id; being at the average rate of 7s. 6d. per ton. 
Pixie the average rate of the traffic at 24d. per 
ton per mile, this would show that the average dis- 
tance to which the goods have been transported 
was thirty-six miles. The expense of working 
these lines was £285,000, which, deducted from 
the gross receipts, left a net profit of £201,550, 
giving a dividend of 54 per cent. on the capital ; 
a portion of the expense of constructing the lines 
was defrayed by loans obtained at 4 per cent. 

The Bavarian system of railways consists of 
three great trunk lines, which intersect the king- 
dom in different directions. The first rests at one 
extremity on the Lake of Constance, at Lindau ; 
and at the other, unites with the Prusso-Saxon sys- 
tem at Hof—traversing in its course, Augsburg, 
Donauworth, Nuremberg, and Bamberg. <A great 

rtion of this line is open for traffic. The second 
ine crosses the kingdom east and west; joining, 
on the one side, the railways of Wirtemberg and 
Baden, and on the other, those of Austria. The 
third great line issues from Bamberg to Frankfort- 
on-the-Maine, where it unites with the numerous 
systems centring there. 


Of cogs aang lines, the total . 573 miles. 
Length of the part open for com- ‘ 159 miles. 
merce, 


The enlightened zeal of the present monarch of 
Bavaria for every improvement which tends to 
advance the arts and civilization, is well known. 
He appropriates each year, to the construction of 
this system of railways, a considerable revenue 
saved from his privy purse, and the public revenues 
of his kingdom. 

The measures adopted by the more considerable 
of the Germanic states for the establishment of 
improved means of internal commerce, necessarily 
gave a corresponding impulse in the same direction 
to the smaller ones. Saxony and Hesse have 
undertaken the continuation of the great northern 
Bavarian railway from Hof to Leipsic, and of the 
Austrian line from Breslau to Leipsic by Dresden. 
Lines are also in progress connecting Dresden, 
Gorlitz, Chemnitz, Riesa, Bamberg, and Eisenach : 
also Dresden with Prague, Cassel with Frankfort- 
on-the-Maine, Lippstadt, and Hanover. These 
small states have planned above a thousand miles 
of railway; more than one fourth of which is com- 
pleted, and open for commerce. 

The smaller northern states—Hanover, Bruns- 
wick, Mechlinburg, and the Hanse Towns—have 
not been backward in contributing their quota to 
this vast work. By a law passed by the Legisla- 
tive Chamber of Hanover in 1842, the construction 
of a system of railways in that state was decided 
on. he main line is to run east and west, connect- 
ing Hanover with Brunswick, Magdeburg, and 
Minden. Another is directed northwards upon 
Hamburg by Ltinebourg and Zell ; another north- 
west on Bremen, and a short line to unite with the 
Cassel railway. These lines are all in a state of 





advancement, and considerable parts are already 
open for commerce. 

In the Duchy of Brunswick, with a population not 
greater than an eighth of that of the Briush metrop- 
olis, there are already seventy-five miles of railway 
completed, or nearly so. The Duchy of Mechlin- 
burg is traversed by the main line of railway from 
Berlin to Hamburg, and by a branch connecting 
Weimar with Berlin by Schwena and Boétzenburg. 

The Hanse Towns form a common centre for 
most of these lines ; and in immediate connexion 
with them is the important line from Altona to 
Keil, with branches on Sleswig and Tonningen. 

The total length of railways projected in these 
smaller states is 700 miles ; of which about one third 
is . ae for traffic. 

o complete this view of the German railways, 
it remains to notice those of Baden, Wirtemburg, 
and the free city of Frankfort. The great Baden 
line runs parallel with the Rhine—forming the 
continuation of the line from Cassel through Frank- 
fort and Darmstadt. This line, which terminates 
at Bale, passing through all the chief towns trav- 
ersed by the Berg Strass, and lying between the 
Rhine and the Black Forest, is open for traffic 
throughout nearly its entire extent. Its object is 
to facilitate the communications of Germany with 
Switzerland and Italy. Another line, traversing 
Wirtemburg from south to north, issues from 
Frederickshofen on the Lake of Constance—meets 
the Austro-Bavarian line at Ulm, and, passing 
through Stutigard, terminates at Heidelburg, where 
it unites with the great Baden railway. Thus will 
be united Vienna, Munich, and Stuttgard, the 
three capitals of southern Germany, while a simi- 
lar chain of lines unites Berlin, Warsaw, Dresden, 
Hamburg, and the other capitals of the north. 
The total length of railways projected by Baden, 
Wirtemburg, and Frankfort, is 500 mile, of which 
above 200 are completed. 

According to the work of Baron Von Reden, to 
which we are indebted for much valuable informa- 
tion concerning the railways of his country, the en- 
tire system of Germanic lines, when completed, 
will consist of 1600 German miles, equal to 7600 
British miles, of railway. At the close of 1845, 
the part of this open for traffic was 4760 miles. 
When the system shall have been completed, one 
third will have been constructed by the state, and 
two thirds by companies under the authority of, 
and subject to, the control of the state. The total 
amount of capital absorbed by this great undertak- 
ing, will be £74,793,600, being very nearly at 
the rate of £10,000 per running mile. The aver- 
age cost of the part already constructed has been 
very little above £8000 per running mile. 

he low cost of construction, as compared with 
the railways of France and England, is due, ina 
great measure, to the low price of the land, and 
the inferior rate, generally, of the wages of com- 
mon labor. On the other hand, however, the 
German states have to struggle with peculiar disad- 
vantages. The country, in many places, has pre- 
sented formidable engineering difficulties. The 
rails and road materials generally, as well as the 
machinery and the mechanicians, have to be import- 
ed from England and Belgium, and-even from the 
United States of America, And the favorable 
circumstance of cheap hand-labor has been, in 
some degree, done away by the demand for it, 
created by the railways themselves. In 1844, 
eight millions of laborers were employed on the 
German railways ; and their wages had then risen 
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thirty-three per cent. Still the works proceed with 
speed and activity. 

A movement affecting in so many important re- 
spects the social condition and commercial relations 
of states, could not take place among those to which 
we have adverted, without being shared more or 
less by the other countries of Europe. Russian 
Denmark, Holland, Switzerland, the Italian States, 
and even the Peninsula, have shown signs of their 
consciousness of the expediency of some similar 
undertakings. Several of them have already taken 
active measures in the construction of lines through 
their respective territories ; and those which have 
not gone so far have caused surveys to be made, 
and other preliminary steps to be taken. Sweden 
stands alone quiescent among the nations of Eu- 


rope. 

The system of Russian railways proj , and 
in progress of construction, consists of four princi- 

| lines. The first will be carried from St Peters- 

urg to Warsaw, and thence to Cracow, where it 
will unite with the northern chain of German lines ; 
thus opening a continuous communication with all 
the chief cities of central Europe. Of this line, a 
large part of the section between Warsaw and Cra- 
cow is completed, and the remainder in a forward 
state of progress. The second line will connect 
Petersburg with Moscow : this is nearly completed. 
The third line will be the continuation of the Austro- 
Hungarian line to Odessa. The fourth line, intended 
for goods only, will connect the Volga and the 
Duna. The total length of this system of railways 
will be sixteen hundred miles. 

The example of Belgium necessarily attracted 
the attention of Holland to the subject of railway 
communication, and suggested the policy of at least 
attempting to share that German traffic which was 
established between the northern country and the 
sea, by the Belgian and Prussian chain of railways. 
The Dutch chambers were not, however, as keenly 
sensible of these advantages as the sovereign, and 
declined to give the desired legislative encourage- 
ment to such enterprises. Under these circum- 
stances, William I. gave his personal guaranty to 
a company which undertook the line from Amster- 
dam to Rotterdam ; which was opened in successive 
sections to Harlem in 1839, to Leyden in 1842, to 
the Hague in 1843, and to Rotterdam in 1844. The 
length of this line is fifty-three miles, and is laid 
down for a double line of rails ; one line, however, 
being only laid for the present. The cost of the 
line (with two lines of rails) will be little more 
than £5000 per mile, exclusive of the stock. This 
low cost is owing to the easy nature of the ground, 
which requires no engineering works of any con- 
siderable cost. 

The line from Amsterdam to the frontier of Prus- 
sia is completed, and opened as far as Arnheim, a 
distance of fifty-eight miles. ‘This was constructed 
by the state, but afterwards leased to an Anglo- 
Dutch company. The capital invested being 
£800,000, the cost is £15,000 per mile. Privi- 
leges have been granted to companies for the con- 
struction of various other lines. 

In a late session of the second chamber of the 
States-General, the minister of the interior announced 
the approaching execution, through the instru- 
mentality of private companies, of a complete 
—_ of railways ; surveyed and laid out under 

immediate superintendence of the government 
—the total capital to be invested in which would 
amount to from six to seven millions sterling. 

Passing over the Italian States and Portugal, 


where little has been done in railway under- 
takings, we only add, as to Spain, that if 
behind other European powers in the improvement 
of inland transport at home, she has not been so 
— in her colonies. A railway, forty-five miles 
in Jength, was constructed across the most fertile 
part of the beautiful island of Cuba, so early as 
1838, and has since been in constant use. Jt js 
difficult to convey any adequate impression of the 
effects produced on the mind of the traveller as he 
is carried over this natural garden, in a way so |it- 
tle to be expected, amid such scenery. Emerging 
from the T'acon suburbs of the Havana, he traverses 
fields of pine-apples, bordered by hedgerows bend- 
ing under the burden of the ripe orange, and 
sprinkled at intervals with the banana, the plantain, 
and the cocoa-tree. These are alternated with 
sugar plantations and tobacco. Through this 
scene, redolent of the tropics, and calling up the 
historic recollections of Columbus and his adventur- 
ous companions, he is whirled at the rate of twenty 
miles an hour, by machines bearing the name of a 
Manchester manufacturer, impelled by fuel from 
Lancashire, and worked by an engiveer from New- 
castle-on-Tyne! The swarthy African, as the 
strange apparition passes him, pauses from his 
toil, and gazes at it with a wonder which time and 
custom can hardly abate. 

The advantages which railway transit presents 
on the score of expedition, economy, and certainty, 
have, in the estimation of a considerable portion of 
the public, not only in England but elsewhere, 
been regarded as subject to a serious drawback and 
qualification, in consequence of the terrible charac- 
ter of the accidents which have from time to time 
occurred. The circumstantial details of cases, 
circulated in highly-colored accounts by the daily 
press, are certainly calculated to raise much appre- 
hension. We shall now, therefore, lay before the 
public such data of a wikastandinel nature, as 
oak enable every one endowed with common sense 
and reflection, to decide on the actual nature and 
degree of danger to which he exposes his person 
when he makes a journey by railway convey- 
ance, 

By the official reports of the Belgian railways 
we find that 6,609,215 passengers travelled on these 
lines between 1835 and 1839. Of this number 
fifteen were killed and sixteen wounded by railway 
accidents. But of these numbers twenty-six were 
persons employed on the road or in working the 
trains. Only three passengers were killed and two 
wounded, The chances of the death of a passenger 
from railway accident were therefore 1 to 2,203,- 
215. In 1842, the number of passengers was 
2,716,755. Of these three only were killed, one 
of whom was a suicide, and the other two met 
their deaths by crossing the line. 

On the French lines, the deaths from accidents 
have been still more rare. According to an official 
return for the first six months of 1843, upon the 
six lines which issued from the capital, of which 
the total length was 212 miles, the circulation had 
amounted to 18,446 trains, which transported 
1,889,718 passengers. The distance travelled over 
was 316,945 miles. No traveller was either killed 
or wounded. Only three agents of the railway 
suffered. 

It — not be uninteresting to put in juxtaposi- 
tion with this, the returns of accidents produced by 
ordinary horse coaches, travelling in Paris and its 
environs ° 
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Year. Killed. Wounded. 
1834 4 134 
1835 12 214 
1836 5 220 
1837 11 361 
1838 19 366 
1839 9 384 
1840 14 394 
Total, 74 2073 


On the English railways, of which the extent 
and traffic are much greater, the absolute number 
of accidents fatal or injurious must of course be 
expected to be more numerous. But we shall find, 
by referring to the parliamentary returns, that the 
actual amount of danger to life or limb, on Eng- 
lish railways, is quite insignificant. We take the 
following statement from the last return of the 
Railway Department to parliament : 
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It appears, therefore, that the chance in favor of 
the safety of travellers who conduct themselves 
with ordinary prudence, is half a million to one. 

It may perhaps be asked, what is the kind or de- 
gree of prudence or caution expected from railway 
travellers, as more especially necessary to their 
security ' We answer, as the result of rather large 
experience of railway travelling in nearly every 
part of the globe, that the best general rule is to 
keep your place in the carriage, if possible, to the end of 
your journey ; never getting out and in at stations, 
except when indispensably necessary. 

Among the numerous questions which have 
arisen out of the conflicting interests engaged in 
railway speculations in England, there is one which 
demands some notice, were it only on account of 
the extraordinary extent to which it has lately en- 
grossed public attention. Nothing can more strik- 
ingly demonstrate the profound and general interest 
felt in everything connected with railways than the 
bitterness which has marked a contest, in which 
dispassionate and disinterested parties would find it 
difieult to discover any ground for a reasonable 
doubt as to the proper decision to be come to. 

We have seen that there were in operation, at 
the close of last year, about 2100 miles of railway. 
In the construction of 1860 miles of these, the space 
between the rails was fixed, in accordance with that 
adopted in the earlier lines, at 564 inches ; an uni- 
formity rendered necessary in order to enable en- 
gines and carriages freely to pass from line to line 
throughout the country. A line called the Great 
Western had been laid down through a certain 
tract of the country, with an exceptional width (or 
gauge as it has been called) of 84 inches; and 
fom this line sabsequently branches were extend- 
ed, having, of necessity, the same gauge. It was, 
of course, evident from the beginning, that this sys- 
‘em of exceptional lines, now amounting to 240 
niles, by the adoption of a different gauge, disso- 
cated itself from all other British railways; the 
commerce of which could never flow into it, nor 
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could they receive from it any commerce except by 
transshipment. It was said at the time, by the 
superintending engineer of these lines, that the 
departure from the ordinary gauge was ‘‘ undoubt- 
edly an inconvenience. It amounts to a prohibition 
to almost any railway running northward from Lon- 
don ; as they must all, more or less, depend for 
their supply on other lines or districts where rail- 
ways already exist, and with which they must hope 
to be connected. In such cases there is no alter- 
native. The Great Western Railway, however, 
broke ground in an entirely new district in which 
railways were unknown. * * * It can have 
no counexion with any other of the main lines ; 
and the principal branches were well considered, 
and almost formed part of the original plan; nor 
can these be dependent on any. other existing lines, 
for the traflic which they will bring to the main 
trank.’’* 

The commercial isolation of this exceptional sys- 
tem was, therefore, contemplated by the engineer 
and directors, and consequently no inconvenience to 
themselves or the public was feared. Indeed none, 
in that case, would have ensued. But in the event, 
the development of railway transport far transcended 
the anticipations of the engineer and directors of 
the exceptional gauge, as well as all the rest of 
the world ; and, contrary to their expectations, the 
ramifications of the general gauge have already 
come into contact with those of the exceptional 
gauge ; and experience has proved Mr. Brunel to 
have fallen: into a serious error, when he declared, 
so explicitly, that the exceptional system could 
never derive its traffic from the general lines of the 
country. One point of contact has been produced, 
and a line of others must ensue. The question 
then arises, what is to be done? 

The narrow strip of England, extending west- 
ward from London towards Bristol and Exeter, 
where the exceptional system of railways now pre- 
vails, is about to be insulated from the remainder 
of the country, north and south. It will be, so far 
as regards railway communication, as though it 
were separated from the rest of the kingdom by a 
river, too wide and too deep to be crossed by a 
bridge. The commerce between it and the districts 
nerth and south must be conveyed by ferries at each 
point, on the banks of this river, where the rail- 
ways respectively abut. Passengers arriving on 
either side must leave their carriages, taking with 
them their impedimenta, great and small—such as 
great-coats, umbrellas, parasols, and carpet-bags. 
And all this must happen night and day, in fair 
weather and in foul. The wife and children must, 
equally in the pelting storm, and in the darkness of 
night, bustle their way through the mud from the 
one train to the other. The trains of merchandise 
must all be unloaded and unpacked on one side, 
and reloaded and repacked on the other; to the 
less and damage of the owners, and delay and cost 
of transit ; for some one must pay for all this labor, 
and who that some one shal] be, it is not difficult 
totell. Regiments of porters must be maintained 
at these limits of the region of the exceptional 
gauge ; and must be relieved by relays from time to 
time, for the work wil] be incessant night and day. 
And this is to be going on perpetually through the 
year, and from year to year, as long as railways 
shall endure, along a boundary line running on both 
sides parallel to a main railway, 200 miles long ! 


* Report of J. K. Brunel to directors of Great Western 
Railway. 1838. 
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But it may be asked, whether there there is no 
countervailing advantage to set off against this in- 
tolerable evil! A long and expensive inquest has 
been held on the matter by the queen’s commission- 
ers, duly appointed, and a ponderous mass of evi- 
dence has been collected. The result is, that 
either the ordinary or the exceptional system of 
railway affords all the safety, comfort, regularity, 
and speed which the public can possibly desire ; 
that they both have ample power and capacity to 
satisfy all the wants of commerce which either exist 
or can be reasonably anticipated. The partisans of 
each system contend for relative superiorities in 
various respects ; but the differences claimed are so 
minute as to be discoverable only by those pledged 
to the success of the one system or the other; and 
are such as cannot, in the remotest degree, interest 
the publie. 

The magnitude of the nuisance, then, being ad- 
mitted on all hands, and the utter impracticability of 
all expedients suggested for its abatement, nothing 
remains but to remove it; either by replacing the 
general gauge of the country by the exceptional 
gauge, (which would render necessary the enlarge- 
mént of all bridges, viaducts, tunnels, embank- 
ments, and cuttings, and a reconstruction of the 
stations and depots,) or to bring the rails en the 
240 miles of exceptional lines closer together, and 
modify the carriages and engines accordingly. The 
former measure is of course out of the question, but 
the latter eould be accomplished, without interrup- 
tion to the traffic, at a cost of something less than a 
million sterling.* 

It is coutended, however, that the exceptional 
lines having been constructed under the sanction 
of an act of parliament, the shareholders could not 
with justice be required to subject themselves to 
such an expense for the common good; that still 
less could the shareholders of other lines be so 
required. Weare not disposed, nor will our limits 
allow us, to discuss this question of vested rights. 
Bat it appears to us very evident, that the British 
public cannot, and ought not to suffer itself to be made 
the victims of this nuisance; and that if the ex- 
pense of its abatement can be obtained, consistently 
with justice, from no other quarter, it must come 
from the public treasury. 

When the earlier railway bills passed the legis- 
lature, the privileges and rights contemplated, as 
well by the companies as by parliament, were 
merely those necessary to enable them to construct 
and maintain a road, which was to be open to all 
who might desire to use it, on the payment of a cer- 
tain toll to the company. In facet, at that time, a 


* The question of the relative merits of the two gauges, 
involving many complicated points of practical engineer- 
ing, is one upon which all that part of the world beyond 
the immediate profession of civil engineers, can only 
judge by the weight of authority on the one side and the 
other arnong the members of the profession itself. Per- 
haps there never was a question on which so little real 
practical difference of opinion prevailed. Nearly the en- 
tire profession of England are in favor of the ordinary 
gauze. A few, were it all to do again, would have adopt- 
et a somewhat wider, but not the exceptional gauge. 


ut none would now think of disturbing the uniformity 
, y- The engi- 
neering profession of France, Belgium, and the Germanic 


which all agree to be of paramount necessity. 
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railway presented no condition or features to diy 
tinguish it essentially from any other hizhwa 

But simultaneously with the construction of thes 
roads, the invention and improvement of th, 
machinery for transport on them, made advances 
The locomotive engine broke its shell and emery ri 
in its incipient form. Its growth was rapid an) 
precocious. The vehicles which it drew, and j; 
which the business of transport was executed, were 
novel. In a word, asystem of carrying mechanism, 
of an entirely new structure, was produced. T'}yis 
mechanism was made for the railway, and the raj). 
way was made for it. The system had unity ap¢ 
connexion. It was impossible to separate it; and 
the carrying business could only be conducted by 
those who had the direction and management of 
the railway. The companies, therefore, found 
themselves—by a necessity arising from the ver; 
nature of things, and whether they liked it or no: 
—carriers as well as road-owners. Not only was 
this the case, but they were necessarily the on/y 
carriers. It was impossible even to imagine the 
public bringing their private engines and private 
earriages on the road. A colossal monopoly, never 
contemplated by parliament, nor even foreseen by 
the companies themselves, had come into being. © 

The moment that it became apparent, in the 
practical results of the operation of railways in 
England, that these lines of communication ius: 
displace, ina great degree, if not altogether, the 
publie highways, as well for the conveyance of 
passengers as for the transport of merchandise, 
was perceived, in other countries, that the right of 
the state over all high-reads, must be equally 
asserted over the new ways of intercommunicat 
which were about to be substituted for them. Buia 
further and more stringent power was everywhere 
claimed, as the consequence of the inevitable esiab- 
lishment of the monopoly of transport on thes 
roads. The state must either assume that monop- 
oly itself, as it does universally in regard to tl 
conveyance of the correspondence of the public ; or 
if it were conferred on private bodies, it must lx 
under rigorously prescribed conditions and for |im- 
ited periods. Such were the broad general prioc:- 
ples assumed, admitted, and acted upon, in every 
country of the world—Great Britain alone ow 
cepted. 

In some cases, it was the policy of the state \ 
reserve to itself not only the construction but ih 
maintenance and working of the principal railways 
An obvious advantage attended this. If it seemed 
we. yom to the legislature, the transport of guocs 
and persons might be used as a source of revenue. 
as the conveyance of correspondence generally has 





Or, if the state were guided by a different polic 
land considered facility of intercommunication 
jadvantage paramount to revenue, it could 1x | 

| tariff so that the net produce would merely py | 
expense of the transport. Thus, as England sacn 
ified a proportion of her revenue for the public 2 
| vantage of a penny postage, other countries Wiz! 
| consider it good to establish a system of prnry 
|travelling. ‘The indirect advantages to the ex 
chequer might more than balance the revenue los‘. 
Belgium acted on this principle with complet 
success. All the principal railways in that cout 


i 


States, and other countries of Europe, and that of Ameri- | try are in the hands of the state ; and the tariff is 


ca, have adopted the ordinary gauge, (564 inches,) | 


although they were free to have selected a wider one. 


Thus, so far as regards engineering authority, we have in 


country in the world ; and, in the other, the solitary indi- | 


vidual authority of Mr. Brunel. 


so regulated as to produce about four per cent. 10- 


terest, on the capital invested in the construction of 
one scale the entire engineering profession in every | the lines. 


In cases where the state decides against working 
| the railways, it sometimes, wholly or partially, com 
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sracts them; and then lets them for a term of 
, 9 a company who pays a premium for the 
oe and completes the lines at its own charge, if 
they are unfinished. In these leases, there are 
rarious clauses restricting the powers of the com- 
y—reserving a right of revision to the state, 
fixing the major limit of the fares, the conditions on 
which the state can cancel the lease, and the terms 
on which the line is to be surrendered by the com- 
ay at its termination. 

In Austria, the railways were, in the first in- 
sauce, conceded to companies on leases for fifty 
years. But, subsequently, the government recov- 
ered by purchase the roads, and now for the most 
part the railways are under the control and manage- 
ment of the state. 

In Prussia, the construction and management of 
nilways are conceded to companies, subject to the 
control of the state. The tariff is subject to a re- 
vision by the government, and the profits are not in 
ay ease to be allowed to exceed ten per cent. 
The companies submit their accounts annually to 
the minister; and when, by a sinking fund estab- 
lished on prescribed conditions, the capital has been 
replaced, the tariff is to be so modified that the 
profit shall not exeeed the expenses of working the 
lines. 

In Bavaria, the lines are leased to companies for 
aterm of years, the tariff being revised by the state 
annually, for the first three years after the opening 
of each line, and subsequently every third year. 
Privileges are in some cases conceded to compa- 
nies—such as exemption from, or reduction of, the 
import duties for materials, and gratuitous oceupa- 
tion of the state lands. In some cases the state 
levels the ground at its own charge; in others, it 
executes the earth-works. In fine, the establish- 
meat of railways is generally a matter of bargain 
between the state and the company. The latter 
receives a lease for a term of years, for which it 
pays a certain premium. This premium is ex- 
pended in the total or partial construction of the 
road. It submits to certain clauses authorizing the 
interference of the state with its tariff; and at the 
expiration of the lease, receives a fair value for its 
stock of moving power and machinery for trans- 
port. 
In Franee, the system of railways, with a few 
exceptions, has been planned, and in many cases 
constructed, by the government, through the inter- 
vention of the department des ponts et chaussées. 
Ulumately the line is offered to competition by the 
minister of public works, who names the major 
limits of the duration of the lease, and rate of the 
tariff. The company or individual who, comply- 
ing with the other conditions, offers in sealed 
proposals to accept the shortest lease, obtains the 
grant. 

Before the successful establishment of some of 
he earlier passenger lines, the French government 
lound it necessary to extend some further induce- 
ments to attract capital to these enterprises. Thus, 
in the eases of the lines from Paris to St. Germain, 
Versailles, Rouen, and Orleans, leases of ninety- 
une years were granted. Since, however, the re- 
sults of these first lines have become known, and 
capital has been elsewhere more generally attract- 
ed to railway enterprises, the state has effected 
much more advantageous bargains. The great 
torthern line to Brussels has been taken on a lease 
of thirty-eight years; the Orleans and Bordeaux 
a lease of twenty-eight years; the line from 
Tours to Nantes on a lease for thirty-four years. 








Of the entire system of French lines, there are not 
more than one hundred and twenty miles granted 
in perpetuity ; and these are chiefly coal and 
mineral railways—established long before lines 
for passengers and general traffic were contem- 
plated. 

-In the United States, the state governments have 
generally reserved, in one form or another, a right 
of control over railways. In some cases, they are 
themselves the chief shareholders ; in some, they 
have lent to the companies capital at a low rate of 
interest ; in some they have given the guarantee 
of the state for the capital raised. In all such 
cases, the right of control is admitted. In some 
cases, the dividends are limited to ten per cent., 
the legal interest money being six or seven per 
cent. In some cases there is reserved a right of 
revision of the fares every four years. In‘some of 
the principal states—New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Virginia, for example—the charters of the compa- 
nies contain a clause investing the legislature with 
an absolute right at any time of modifying them. 
Subject to such conditions, the railway charters in 
some states are not limited in duration; but in the 
principal states the duration varies from fifty to 
one hundred years. 

By the system so wisely pursued in France, and 
most other countries, the advantages arising from 
private enterprise are combined with sufficient se- 
curity for the public, against the abuse of the pow- 
ers intrusted to railway companies. Not only isa 
general power of supervision and contro! reserved ; 
but the tenure of the companies being limited in 
duration, the entire internal communications of the 
country must revert to the state after a certain pe- 
riod. Thus, at the expiration of forty years, all 
the chief railways of France will be in the hands 
of the government; and in about ninety years, pri- 
vate companies will cease to exist—unless such 
as the government may think fit to re-constitute. 

It thus appears, that England is the only coun- 
try in the world whose legislature has committed 
the singular imprudence, of surrendering, without 
available conditions, and for an indefinite time, its 
public communications into private hands. That 
such monopolies can continue to exercise the pow- 
ers granted to them, without the abuses to which 
all monopolies have been obnoxious, is not to be 
conceived. There are already tendencies mani- 
fested to struggle for the private objects of these 
bodies, against the fair claims and interests of the 
public. The railway companies, as they first ac- 
quired their rights of incorporaiion, were numer- 
ous. Each line was a separate property, and ruled 
by a separate board of directors. Although it ap- 
pears that no such thing as a competing line is 
practicable, yet in this multitude of lines, there 
might be expected something approaching to com- 
petition ; many smal] monopolies, it might be 
hoped, would check each other. The practice of 
amalgamation and combination, which has begun 
already to prevail so extensively, must, however, 
dispel these hopes. The lesser companies are sev- 
erally gravitating towards, and coalescing with the 
greater bodies; and instead of a great number of 
small monopolies, in which the system commenced, 
it is now tending towards a small number of great 
monopolies, in which it must ultimately termi 
nate. 

The indisputable existence of these monopolies, 
and the liability of the abuse of their powers to the 
prejudice of the public, necessarily seems to infer 
the assumption of a corresponding control on the 
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part of the legislature ; for to suppose the indefi- 
nite continuance of an arbitrary power over the 
personal and commercial communications of the 
country, exempt alike from the operation of com- 
petition and legislative control, is an absurdity too 
palpable to be, by any one, seriously asserted. 

It may, however, be contended that no case for 
interference has yet arisen, and that, when it oc- 
curs, it will be time enough to provide for it. But 
is it not certain, that measures have been already 
taken to neutralize the competition of the canals in 
the transport of merchandise? It was proved be- 
fore Mr. Morrison’s committee, that some of the 
companies have already succeeded in getting pos- 
session of portions of canals, on which they have 
raised the tolls to their parliamentary limit; there- 
by paralyzing the business of the entire line, and 
driving the traffic to the railway, on its own terms. 
It is proved also, that in order to evade the provis- 
ions, few and ineffectual as they are, which the 
legislature has made to check the evils of their mo- 
nopoly, the larger and more powerful companies 
have created fictitious shares in enormous numbers, 
so as to make their capital appear larger, and their 
profits consequently smaller, and thus to exclude 
parliamentary interference, in the only case in 
which it was contemplated. 

It may be said, that as parliament has established 
limits to the tariff of railway traffic, so long as the 
companies keep within these, they should be subject 
to no interference. To this, however, it may be 


answered, that when these limits were fixed, the 
legislature had no sufficient data by which an equi- 
table amount could be established. Can it for a mo- 
ment be maintained, that if, by any new inventions, 
railways could be constructed by the expenditure 
of half the capital sunk on those now open, and 


worked at half the present current expense, the’ 


public would not have right to demand a propor- 
tionate reduction in the carrying tariff! 

‘** Ifa new line could in any case be constructed 
for half the expense of an existing line, or, sup- 
posing the expense to be the same, if it were con- 
structed by parties who would be satisfied with a 
dividend of five instead of ten per cent., parliament 
is bound to sanction the new line, anless the com- 
pany make a corresponding reduction in the fares 
on the present line. One or other of these resulis 
must take place ; for if the principle be true, that 
capital will force its way into those employments 
which yield more than the ordinary rate of profit, 
it will be unpossible to maintain the monopoly and 
the high charges of the old companies.”’ * 

The fares on British railways are higher than 
on any other European lines. The first class fares 
are sixty-three per cent. higher than those on the 
French and German railways, seventy-five per 
cent. higher than the Belgian, one hundred per 
cent. higher than the Italian, and one hundred and 
sixty per cent. higher than on the Danish lines. 
The second class fares are fifiy per cent. higher 
than those of France and Germany, and one hun- 
dred and twenty per cent. higher than those of Bel- 
gium «nd Denmark. ‘They are one hundred per 
eent. higher than those of Italy. The third class 
fares are sixty-six per cent. higher than in Belgi- 
um, one hundred per cent. higher than in Denmark 
and Italy, thirty-three per cent. higher than io 
Germany, and fourteen per cent. higher than in 
France. In no other country are the working- 
classes conveyed in a manner so disereditable to 


* Morrison, p. 12. 
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humanity, and to the true interests of the carrien 
themselves. In short, it is evident that the abyses 
which have at all times and everywhere attended 
monopolies, have already manifested themselves , 
our railway management, and are certain to aug. 
meant, to the great prejudice of the public. 

It wonld be folly to close our eyes upon the fac 
that the British public has committed a serio, 
error, in permitting the legislature to proceed, froy 
session to session, in the course of legislatiy, 
which has prevailed in regard to railways. Wj) 
an enlightened public, a vigilant and free press, gy 
unrestricted right of discussion and petition, an¢ 
the habit of the legislature to wait for the expres. 
sion of public sentiment on such matters, it would 
be unjust to throw upon parliament, or the admip- 
istrations of the day, the exclusive blame of th 
mistake that has been committed. The public 
itself must bear the principal share of that blame 
What is the actual state of the case’? A jey 
method of interecommunication was discovered, inf 
nitely exceeding all former methods in cheapness 
expedition, certainty, and regularity. Surely this 
rare opportunity ought to have been seized, 10 pro- 
eure the establishment by law of a suitable admip- 
istrative body, under which a prudent system of 
inland communication might be constructed. By 
what, in fact, has been done? In this, the mos 
active country in the world, with a press absolute. 
ly free, with unparalleled facilities for the diffusion 
of knowledge, and the most perfect of all repre 
sentative governments, we have passively surren- 
dered the entire system of national highways, with- 
out a single practicable reservation or exception, 
into the hands of a number of private individuals, 
to deal with us and our posterity, so far as respects 
our intercourse with each other, as may seem best 
to them and their heirs, now and forever. Eng- 
land has ceased to possess highways. The coun- 
try is intersected only by roads, which no one can 
use except by the permission and on the conditions 
prescribed by their owners ! 

Although it be not till the eleventh hour, sti), 
the attention of parliament has been called to this 
most important subject ; and measures are in pro- 
gress which, it may be hoped, will correct thes 
evils, as far as retrospective legislation can correct 
them. The right of parliament to establish a sy- 
tem of reasonable control over the injand commo- 
nications of the country, cannot, as we conceive, 
be denied. All practicable competition having 
ceased to be possible, administrative contre! mus 
supply its place. A board of railway contro! must 
he established. But, to be really useful, it most 
be invested with powers much more extensive thst 
those by the late railway department o! 
the Board of Trade. The great object of the gov 
ernment should be, to bring the power of sucha 
body to bear on the existing railway companies, 
such a manner as to protect the publ from ie 
abuses incidental to them, without vielating | 
spirit that contract, whatever it may be, which thes 
may have made with the state. The benefit 0 
such a system of control, rightly administered, »\. 
not be confined to the public as opposed to the me 
nopoly of the companies. It will extend to the 
companies themselves—some of which have alres‘’ 
diseovered that the maximum of profits is nol nece* 
sarily attained by the maximum of fares: and thal 
it is possible to consult the interests of the pudiic, 
by moderating ther tariffs, without endangenog 
their prospective dividends. 
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From the Spectator. 
SIR FRANCIS B. HEAD’S EMIGRANT 


Is a mixture of light sketches and heavy polities ; 
the sketches being designed by the author as feath- 
ers to make the heavier careass of the politics fly. 
This they are scarcely able to accomplish, from want 
of sufficient vitality and natural vigor ; and had they 

more of both, they would have been unable 
to raise such a dead and inert mass as the rigmarole 
stories about a long-settled fact, which Sir Francis 
Head intends for political exposition. Considered 
as mere literary lucubrations, the sketches are 
pleasant reading. But they are disjointed in their 
structure, and rambling in the story, whilst the 
information they convey is often of the oldest. Jn 
fyct, they owe their attraction to the peculiar quali- 
ties of Sir Francis Head’s style ; and that, though 
brisk, rattling, and animated, derives some of its 
effects from the figure denominated hyperbole. 

The subjects are varied enough. The opening 
chapter, called ** The Sky,’’ gives an account of 
the climate and country, with that old topic Cana- 
dian winter amusements. ‘‘ The Back-woods”’ is 
a sketch of emigrants, and the toils and pleasures 
of emigration ; ‘* Sergeant Neill” is an account of 
that person’s saving a little girl on the breaking up 
of the iee in the St. Lawrence ; ‘‘ The Long Trot”’ 
sod “* The Bark Canoe’’ are narratives of the 
author’s tour through the province as governor, 
and his meeting the Red Indians in a council touch- 
ing the sale of their lands. Sometimes the sketch 
of a single and small topic is the subject of a chap- 
terr—as the story of an Emigrant’s Lark; whose 
song from his wooden cage spread loyalty and a 
love for the British connexion through the prov- 
inee ; and the bird, eventually dying, was stuffed at 
our author's expense, and is preserved among his 
relies. Sometimes Sir Francis rises to the dignity 
of history—as in ** The Flare-up ;”” which repeats 
the often-told tale of M’Kenzic’s insurrection and 
its suppression ; the ci-devant governor, without a 
Timotheus to celebrate his exploits, growing vain 
at the mere thought of them, and striking his 
strokes of policy, as well as fighting his battles o’er 
again. 

It has been observed by persons who followed the 
Old Man in his visit to the Brunnens, that they did 
not always recognize the thing from the description : 
and it is possible that nature suffers nothing in 
the haads of Sir Francis, any more than his own 
doings. 

Looseness of statement, and the want of logic 
which that quality implies, is the great feature of 
Sir Francis Head's mind. As Shelley's Peter 

‘*—__. was a man 

Too great to sean,” 
* Sir Franets is too elevated to attend to fact ; 
but looks rather to what he wishes to be 
thea what is, and writes accordingly. This 
defect is continually visible, and the reader will 
find a remarkable instance of it in the following 
extract. 

“ When I was in Canada, I often thought that it 
would have been as amusing to have kept a list of 
the various different reasons that had propelled from 
England those who were around me, as it is to read 
in Gil Blas the dissimilar causes which had brought 
together the motley inmates of Rolando’s cave. 

“ For instance, one very gallant naval officer told 
me, that after having obtained two steps in his pro- 
fession by actions with the enemy, he waited on 
William the Fourth, when he was Lord High Ad- 
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miral, to ask for a ship; in reply to which request, 
he was good-humoredly told that ‘he was too 


— 

“That a few weeks afterwards, on making a 
similar request to Sir James Graham, who had just 
succeeded to be first lord of the Admiralty, with 
grave dignity he was told ‘ That the policy of the 
government was to bring forward young men, and 
that ‘* he was too old;’’ and so’ said my friend, ‘I 
instantly turned on my heel, and, declaring that I 
would never again set my foot in the Admiralty 
tll I was sent for, I came out to Canada.’ 

‘“*'The inability of the government to attend to 
every just claim that was brought before its consid- 
eration drove crowds of distinguished officers of 
both services to the back-woods. Many fine fel- 
lows came out because they could not live without 
shooting, and did not choose to be poachers; a vast 
number crossed over because they had ‘ heavy fami- 
lies and small incomes ;’ and one of the most loyal 
men | was acquainted with, and to whose protection I 
had afterwards occasion to be indebted, in answer 
to some questions | was inquisitively putting to 
him, stopped me by honestly saying, as he looked 
me full in the face, ‘My character, sir, won’t 
bear investigation ?’ ’’ 

The ‘few weeks’ of the text, between the 
Duke of Clarence’s resignation and the accession 
of Sir James Graham, was in reality two years and 
three months. ‘The error is of no great consequence 
in itself, but it is a curious mark of a mind which 
does not seruple to falsify such a well-known chro- 
nological fact, for some mistaken idea of effect. 

The position of Sir Francis as governor gave 
him great facilities for seeing the most remarkable 
features of the country and its inhabitants; which 
he appears to have taken every advantage of ; and 
his descriptions are graphic, if we could divest our- 
selves of the suspicion of exaggeration. Here 
is a striking account of the descent of a slide on a 
raft. 

‘** A little above the picturesque city of Bytown, 
which appears to overhang the river, there are 
steep rapids and falls, by which the passage of this 
timber was seriously delayed. To obviate this, 
some capitalists constructed a very important work, 
by which the torrent was first retained, and then 
conducted over a long precipitous ‘slide’ into the 
deep water beneath, along which it afterwards con- 
tinued its uninterrupted course. 

** Although the lumberers described to me with 
great eagerness the advantages of this work, I did 
not readily understand them; in consequence of 
which, they proposed that I should see a raft of 
timber deseatll the slide ; and as one was approach- 
ing, I got into a boat, and, rowing to the raft, I 
joined the two men who were conducting it, and my 
companions who had taken me to it then returned 
to the shore. 

“The scenery on both sides of the Ottawa is 
strikingly picturesque ; and as the current hurried 
us along, the picture continually varied. 

«On approaching the slide, one of my two com- 
rades gave me astaff about eight feet long, armed at 
one end with a sharp spike ; and I then took op my 
position between them, at what may be termed the 
stern end of the raft, which was composed of eight 
or ten huge trees, firmly connected together. 

“ As soon as the raft reached the crest of 
the slide, its stem, as it proceeded, of course took 
leave of the water, and continued an independent 
horizontal course, until its weight overbalancing the 
stern, the raft, by tilting downwards, adapted itself 
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to the surface of the slide, and then with great 
velocity rushed with the stream to the water, which 
was boiling and breaking beneath. 

** During the deseent, which was totally divested 
of all danger, I found that by sticking my staff into 
the timber, I had no difficulty whatever in retaining 
my position ; and although the foremost end of the 
raft disappeared in the deep water into which it had 
been plunged, yet, like the head of a ship, it rose 
triumphantly above the breakers ; and it had scarcely 
recovered, when the raft rapidly glided under a 
bridge, from the summit of which it received three 
hearty cheers from my brother lumbermen, who 
had assembled there to see it pass.”’ 

Apart from tedious personal grievances, regard- 
ing loss of places or the withholding of honors 
and pensions, the political part of the story amounts 
to this. Lord Durham was imposed upon, and in- 
duced to sign a report recommending the union of 
the Canadas, though he disapproved of the ineas- 
ure; the leaders of the two political parties in 
England were deceived and bamboozled in cumbin- 
ing to carry that measure into effect; this union, 
together with ‘ responsible government’’ for the 
colonies, will eventually cause a separation from the 
inother-country ; which will be further hastened by 
Su Robert Peel’s treachery, ef cetera, in granting 
amnesties to and promoting persons engaged in the 
rebellion ; and, in short, the only mode of obviating 
these evils is to repeal the union, and follow the 
advice of Sir Francis Bond Head and friends, who 
are the Solomons for the government of the North 
American colonies. Setting aside the self-confi- 
dent part of the business, two things seem opposed 
to the conclusion. If the country is so loyal and so 
wishful for a British policy as the writer represents 
it, what harm can arise from following the popular 
will? and if the long list of proscribed traitors now | 
promoted are at all.competent to the posts they fill, | 
the family compact must have been what it is said | 
to have been—a narrow oligarchy, which created 
dissatisfaction by confining all offices to their own 
clique, and by their domination produced the discon- 
tent they denounced. 


From the Examiner. 


**As the common crow is made up of a small 
lump of carrion and two or thcee handfuls of feath- 
ers, so is this volume composed of political history, 
buoyed up by a few light sketches, solely written to 
make a dull subject fly.” 

This is the ultra-modest tone in which Sir Fran- 
cis Head prefaces his Emigrant. But did we take 
him at his word, and call the politics of his book 
carrion, he would doubtless think it a gross injus- 
tice. ‘This mode of fishing for a compliment by a 
self-condemnation, whether in print or conversation, 
deserves the punishment of quiet acquiescence. As, 
however, we do not think Sir Francis’ politics to be 
altogether carrion, widely as our estimate of them 
may differ from his, we shall not be guilty of the 
insincerity of saying so. But we aad not seruple 
to say that the feathers are more to our taste than 
the flesh. 

The light sketches are indeed admirable. He 
has never excelled them. They are vivid, graphic, 
full of color, and full of feeling. They set before 
us the natural phenomena of Canadian scenery and 
weather far more perfectly than has yet been done. 
But easy or effortless they are not. With Sir 
Francis Head it is not ars celare artem. He makes 





us feel that he has been making up his mind to do 


the thing well, and that it has cost him an effors, 
But then he does the thing well. 

Let us show this, before we speak of the politics 
of the book, by some extracts which the reader 
will be well pleased to see transferred to oy; 
columns. And first for Niagara. The appearance 
of the White Mist is strikingly described and j|ys. 


“My heart felt sick the instant I beheld this 
mist ; and I amquite sure that if I had not know, 
what it was, and had not listened to a strange yojc 
of admonition which for some time I had observed 
to be rumbling through the air, I should have obeyo 
the instinctive feeling, which, though I cannot (- 
scribe it, earnestly warned me to ‘ get ashore!” |p. 
deed Nature has benificently implanted this feeling 
in the hearts even of beasts, a curious instance oj 
which occurred a few years ago. 

** Some people in the neighborhood, who in they 
composition had rather more curiosity than mercy, 
subscribed a sum of money for the purpose of send- 
ing a vessel full of living animals over their watery 
precipice into a watery grave. As soon, however, 
as this unpiloted vessel reached the vicinity x 
which I had arrived, the sagacious bear on sec 
ing the mist, felt exactly what 1 felt, namely, tha 
there was danger ahead, and accordingly jumped 
overboard ; and being diagonally hurried down by 
the current, with great difficulty he reached the lit. 
tle island flourishing on the brink of the grave be- 
fore him. The other animals made similar attempts, 
but in vain ; and thus, on the vessel reaching th 
eataract, the only living beings that remained on 
board, and who, therefore, must have been devoid 
of the instinctive feelings which had ejected th 
rest were those who, having wings, had no need of 
it, namely, geese ; but their brother biped, man, 
had cut their wings; and as they had no intuitiv 
disposition to escape, and could not fly away, they 
met the doom which had so unkindly been prepa 
for them. Several were killed; and althoug! 
few, by fluttering, preserved their lives, they wer 
almost immediately killed for the sake of their 
feathers, which were sold to the human species as 
curiosities. 

“** Put me ashore, if you please,’ 1 said to my 
pilot, as soon as I saw this mist ; but the faithiu! 
fellow knew that, without any danger, he coul 
carry me a little further, and so, much against my 
will, I proceeded to a spot somewhat lower cows, 
on which, with very considerable alacrity, I landed 
on the shore, which was about six feet above th 
water; and the boat then veering round with lier 
stern towards the mist, was soon drawn high and 
dry on the beach.”’ 

Sir Francis’ visit was in the depth of a moonless 
winter night. 

NIAGARA HEARD. 


*‘ But although I could see nothing, yet | tet 
and heard a great deal. 

** My first sensation was, that the ‘ dreadfu! sound 
of waters in mine ears’ was a substantial danger 
and that 1 was an actor in, and actually in the midst 
of what, as a passing stranger, I had come merely 
to contemplate. The cold, thick vapor that arose 
from the cauldron immediately beneath me partaking 
of eddies in the atmosphere, created also by what 
was passing below, ascending and descending, 
mene sometimes downwards upon me from behind 
as if it had determined to drive me into the abyss; 
when it quietly enveloped me, as if its object were 
to freeze me to death ; then suddenly it would puff 
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full in my face, and then whirl round me as if to 
igvite me to join in its eccentric dance. 

“ But while my eyebrows, eyelashes, and hair 
were heavily laden with this condensed vapor, which 
had rested upon them like flour upon the head of a 
miller, from the same cause my attention was con- 
santly arrested by loud crashes of falling ice from 
the boughs of the trees behind me, which thus oc- 
casionally ridded themselves of the enormous masses 
which from the congelation of this vapor, were 
constantly settling upon them. 

« Yet, although the sensations and noises I have 
described were quite sufficient to engross my atten- 
tioa, it was of course mainly attracted by the con- 
fysed roar and boiling of the great cataract, whose 
everlasting outline, though veiled by darkness, was 
immediately before me. 

For a considerable time I listened to it all with 
the feelings of confusion I had so often before expe- 
rienced; but as I became gradually accustomed to 
the cold whirling vapor that surrounded me, as well 
as w the sudden crashing noises behind me, I felt 
myself by degrees enabled—at first, imperfectly, 
and theu distinetly—to analyze and separate from 
each other the various notes of the two different in- 
straments of which the roar of Niagara is composed 
—namely, the deep thundering tone of the fall of 
more than a hundred millions of tons of water per 
hour over a precipice of 150 feet; and the raging, 
hissing, lashing, and boiling of all this broken wa- 
wr in the confined cauldron beneath. 

“The more I studied this language, the more 
clearly | understood it, until, in the ever-changing 
but unceasing thunder of its eloquence, I could 
always trace, in different proportions, and often ap- 
parently in different places, the presence of these 
iwo volees in concert. 

“ Sometimes the stunning, deafening noise pro- 
ceeding from three thousand six hundred millions 
of eubie feet per hour of an element of the same 
speeifie gravity as oak, suddenly arrested in its fall 
fiom 150 feet, would apparently so completely over- 
power every other, that I felt I could point in 
the dark precisely to the bottom of the. falls; at 
other times, nothing beneath was heard but the 
raging of broken water; while the thunder that 
created it was resounding high over head, and some- 
times far away, as if a heavy battering train of artil- 
lery were trotting through the forest over a paved 
road.”’ 


NIAGARA SEEN. 


‘Tt was bright daylight. Behind me every tree, 


every rock, as well as the solitary cottage that en- | 


livens them, were covered with a glittering coating 
of congealed ice, which was also reposing in heavy 


masses upon the depressed branches of the adjoin- | 
The unusual brillianey of this white | 


lg forest. 
seenery was deserving of great attention, but I 
neither dared, nor had I inclination, to look at it, 
because close to and immediately before me, there 
siood, partially enveloped in the halo of its own glo- 
ty, that great cataract, termed by the Indians— 
‘O-si-aw-Ga-ran !’—* the thunder of water.’ 

“As soon as by the utterance of a deep sigh, I 
recovered from an attempt to repress the various 
emotions that overwhelmed me, on suddenly finding 
myself within a few feet of so many millions of 
tons of falling water—which have not unjustly been 
compared to an ocean thrown over a precipice—the 
first detail that attracted my eyes was the astonish- 
ing slowness with which the enormous mass was 
apparently descending into the milk-white ‘ hubble- 
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bubble-toil-and-trouble’ scene of confusion which 
was raging far beneath. 

** About four fifths of the water which formed 
the cataract before me was of a lovely, clear deep- 
green hue; and as I earnestly gazed at it, it was 
beautiful to observe in this semi-transparent fluid 
the opaque masses of ice which, first appearing on 
the crest, were easily traced descending leisurely in 
the fluid, in which, like the white patches in green 
marble, they were embedded. 

‘The remaining fifth part of the magnificent 
curtain before me was composed of muddy water 
from Chippewa Creek, which, running into the Ni- 
agara river about a mile above, flows, without being 
permitted to mix with the pure stream, until fall- 
ing with it over the precipice it forms a broad red 
border to the variegated mass I have described.” 

Sir Francis’ sound common sense enabled him 
to see at a glance, and with sly humor to expose, in 
his picture of an Jndian village, the hollowness of 
all the apparent success of attempts to civilize and 
settle the Red Indian : 

*T found few at home except women and chil- 
dren ; some of the former were dressing their chil- 
dren, a few were playicg with them, and some were 
feeding the ravenous little things with spoons as 
large as a common saucer. 

** Many of the huts were clean and tidy ; and, as 
I was kindly received in all, 1 was well enough dis- 
posed to take a favorable view of the condition of 
their inmates. ‘There was, however, something in 
the complexion of most of the children who were 
playing round the doors that completely divested the 
picture of the sentiment with which I was desirous 
to adorn it. 

‘* Whether eating rice had made all their faces 
white—what could have made so many of their 
eyes blue, or have caused their hair to curl, I felt it 
might be unneighborly and ungrateful to inquire ; 
and yet these little alterations, insignificant as many 
may deem thean to be, created in my mind consid- 
erable disappointment; indeed, I felt it useless to 
bother myself by considering whether or not civili- 
zation is a blessing to the red Indian, if the process 
practically ends—as | regret to say it invariably 
does—by turning him white !”’ 


SAVAGE AND CIVILIZED. 


“The truth is, that between what we term the 
civilized portion of mankind, and what wwe call ‘ the 
savage,’ there is a moral gulf which neither party 
ean cross, or, in other words, on the subject of hap- 

iness they have no ideas with us in common. 
For instance, if I could suddenly have transported 
one of the ruddy squaws before me to any of the 
principal bedrooms in Grosvenor square, her first 
feeling on entering the apartment would have been 
that of suffocation from heat and impure air ; but if, 
gently drawing aside the thick damask curtains of 
a four-post bed, I had shown her its young aristo- 
cratic inmates fast asleep, protected from every 
breath of air by glass windows, wooden shutters, 
Holland blinds, window-curtains, hot bed-clothes, 
and beautiful fringed night-caps—as soon as her 
smile had subsided, her simple heart would have 
yearned to return to the clean rocks and pure air of 
e Huron ; and so it would have been if I could 
suddenly have transported any of the young men 
before me to the narrow contracted hunting- grounds 
of any of our English country gentlemen ; indeed, 
an Indian would laugh outright at the very idea of 
rearing and feeding game for the sake of afterwards 
shooting it; and the whole system of living, house- 
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fed, in gaiters, and drinking port-wine, would to his 
mind appear to be an inferior state of happiness to 
that which it had pleased ‘ the Great Spirit’ to allow 
him to enjoy.” 

In the following sketch, the writer is speaking of 
the Rideau Canal. It reminds one of the pleasant 
places of Mr. Dickens’ Eden. 


DROWNED LAND. 


** In taking the levels for the construction of this 
vast work it appeared that there were two modes in 
which it could be executed. 

“ist. By deep cuttings and embankments to 
retain the water within the usual limits of a canal ; 


**2nd. By constructing locks at more advanta- 
geous levels, and then by flooding considerable por- 
tions of land between them, to form a series of arti- 
ficial lakes, instead of a narrow channel. 

“The latter course, after very mature consider- 
ation, was adopted; and although its advantages 
may be undeniable, yet it has produced a very 
appalling and unusual picture. 

**The flooding of the wilderness was a sentence 
of death to every tree whose roots remained covered 
with water; and yet no sooner was this operation 
affected than nature appeared determined to repair 
the injury by converting the fluid which had created 
the devastation into a verdant prairie ; and accord- 
ingly from the hidden soil beneath there arose to 
the surface of these artificial lakes a thin green 
scum, which gradually thickened, until the whole 
surface assumed the appearance I have described. 

** But this vegetable matter, beautiful as it 
appears, mixed with the gradual decay of the dead 
trees, becomes rank poison to human life ; so much 
so, that by native-born Canadians, as well as by 
emigrants, it is invariably designated by the horrid 
appellation of ‘ fever and ague.’ 

**As I proceeded in a steamer through this 
treacherous mass, which, rolling in thick folds 
before the prow of the vessel, again closed jn at its 
stern, the view was desolate beyond description. 

** As far as I could see, in all directions, I was 
surrounded by dead, leafless trees, whose pale, 
livid, unwholesome-looking bark gave them the ap- 
pearance of so many corpses; and as the wind 
whistled and moaned through the net-work of their 
stiff, stark, sapless branches, I could not help feel- 
ing it was wafting with it, in the form of miasma, 
nature’s punishment for the wholesale murder that 
had been committed ; in short, I felt that as a single 
tree may stand in the middle of a deserted battle- 
pa surrounded by countless groups of mutilated 

uman corpses, so | stood en the deck of the steam- 


er, almost a solitary witness of the melancholy pic- 
ture of a dead forest ; or, as in Canada it is usually 
termed, of ‘ drowned land.’ ”’ 

Sir Francis Head is quite as happy in his sketches 
of human action and sentiment as in those of the 


still life of nature. He thus brings home to us the 
painful reality, the despondency of ‘labor in 
vain,’’ whiea so often lies hid beneath the simple 
words— 


KILLED BY THE FALL OF A TREE, 


‘In riding through the forest I often 
deserted log huts, standing in the middle of what is 
called ‘ cleared Jand,’—that is to say, the enormous 
pine trees of the surrounding forest had been 
chopped down to stumps about a yard high, around 
which there had rushed up a luxurious growth of 
hard brushwood, the height of which denoted that 
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several years must have elapsed since the tenant 
had retired. 

** There was something which I always felt to hp 
deeply affecting in passing these little monumenis 
of the failure of human expectations—of the blight 
of human hopes ? 

“The courage that had been evinced in settling 
in the heart of the wilderness, and the amount of 
labor that had been expended in cutting down » 
many large trees, had all ended in disappointment, 
and occasionally in sorrows of the severest descrip. 
tion. The arm that had wielded the axe had per 
haps become gradually enervated by ague, (which 
always ungratefully mses out of cleared ground.) 
until death had slowly terminated the existence of 
the poor emigrant, lecving a broken-hearted womay 
and a helpless family with nothing to look to fy 
support but the clear bright blue heavens aboy: 
them. 

**In many of the spots I passed, I ascertained 
that these Robecuntons of Providence had been as 
sudden as they were awful. The emigrant ha¢ 
arisen in robust health—surrounded by his numer. 
ous and happy family, had partaken of a homely 
breakfast—had left his log-hut with a firm step, and 
with manly pride had again resumed his attack wpon 
the wilderness, through which every blow of his 
axe, like the tick of a clock, recorded the steady 
progress of the hand that belonged to it. But x 
the hour of dinner he did not return! The wife 
waited—bid her rosy-faced children be patient— 
waited—felt anxious—alarmed—stepped beyond the 
threshhold of her log-hut—listened ; the axe was 
not at work! Excepting that indescribable wolian 
murmur which the air makes in passing through the 
stems and branches of the forest, not a sound was 
to be heard. Her heart misgives her ; she walks— 
runs towards the spot where she knew her hushand 
to have been at work. She finds him, without his 
jacket or neckcloth, lying, with extended arms, on 


he had felled, which in falling, jumping from its 
stump, had knocked him down, and which is now 
resting with its whole weight upon his bared 
breast! 

“The widow screams in vain ; she endeavors \ 
extricate her husband's corpse, but it is utterly im- 
practicable. She leaves it to satisfy her infant's 
hunger—to appease her children’s cries ! 

“The above is but a faint outline of a scene 
that has so repeatedly occurred in the wilderness 
of America—that it is usually summed up in the 
words, ‘He was killed by the fall of atree.’”’ 

Two more extracts with a political tone in then 
may fitly introduce the polities of Sir Francis. fle 
thus describes official experiences at Toronto : 

** Within a week after my arrival at Toronto, | 
had to receive an address from the Speaker an 
Commons’ House of Assembly ; and on inquinog 
in what manner I was to perform my part in the 
ceremony allotted to me, I was informed that | was 
to sit very still on a large searlet chair with my 
hat on. 

“* The first half was evidently an easy job; bv! 
the latter part was really revolting to my habits an 
feelings, and as I thought I ought to try and 


passed | govern by my head and not by my hat, I felt cor 


vinced that the former would risk nothing by being 
for a few minutes divorced from the latter, and 
accordingly I determined with white gloves to hol! 
the thing in my hands; and several of my English 





party quite agreed witn me in thinking my project 
not only an innocent but a virtuous act of common 
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courtesy: however, J happened to mention my {and ‘Judge Jones.’’ The opposite party are 
igtention to an Upper Canadian, and never shall 1 |depicted, without exceptions or relief, as block- 
forget the look of silent seorn with which he lis-|heads, blackguards, and cowards. And all the 
to me, I really quite quailed beneath the | public men on this side of the water are demon- 
reproof, which, without the utterance of a word, | strated to have entirely mistaken the real position 
and after scanning me from head to foot, his mild, | and wants of Canada. 
intelligent, faithful countenance read to me, and} This is accomplished by the following process. 
which but too clearly expressed—* What! to pur- | The jobbing and lawless oppression of the ‘* family 
chase five minutes’ loathsome popularity, will you | compact’’ is passed over in silence. ‘The reader is 
barter one of the few remaining prerogatives of the | introduced to the opposition of Upper Canada after 
British Crown? Will you, for the vain hope of | years of hopeless misgovernment had driven the 
conciliating insatiable Democracy, meanly sell to it |rash and the least intelligent of them frantic, and 
one of the distinctions of your station’ Miserable | made even the more judicious hesitate between 
man! beware, before it be too late, of surrendering |legitimate and illegitimate modes of seeking re- 
piecemeal that which it is your duty to maintain, |dress. In this repulsive mood they are placed 
and for which, after all, you will only receive in | before us, without any explanation of the cireum- 
exchange coutumely and contempt !’ stances that had occurred to induce it; and then 
“] remained for a few seconds as mute as my | Sir Francis himself is presented like some preuz 
Canadian Mentor, and then, without taking any | chevaher, resisting the unmanly multitude. ‘* Alone 
gotice of the look with which he had been chastis- | he did it,’’ at least for a time. Lord John Russell, 
ing me, I spoke to him on some other subjects, but | Lord Durham, Mr. Hume, Mr. Roebuck, Sir Robert 
| did not forget the picture I had seen, and accord- | Peel, cu multis aliis, are summarily disposed of, 
ingly my hat was tight enough on my head when | by the easy expedient of contrasting sayings which 
the speaker bowed to it, and I shall ever feel | have dropped from them at one time, with sayings 
indebted to that man for the sound political lesson | which have dropped from them at another. Having 
which he taught me. then pointed out some circumstances of more or 
“Tcould mention many similar reproofs which |less importance, which had come within his own 
| verbally received from native-born Canadians, | experience, Sir Francis assumes that the Canadian 
especially one which very strongly condemned me | policy ultimately recommended by Lord Durham, 
for a desire I had innocently entertained to go once | adopted by Lord John Russell, and adhered to by 
-werely as a compliment—to the Presbyterian | Sir Robert Peel, must be wrong. This being set- 
church, which, when quartered in Scotland, | had | tled, he assumes that his own must be right. 
often attended ; but I was gravely admonished by| At present, however, we have to do with the 
the son of the soil on which I stood, that, although Emigrant only in its literary capacity. And in 
lought to protect all churehes, yet, as the repre-|this view, even its polities are very cleverly set 
sentative of the Established Church, I ought to forth; though we might point out some minor 
uke part in no other service but my own; and a 


jervors of taste. There is surely something un- 
few moments’ reflection told me that he was right ; | manly in describing an opponent as ‘* Chief Justice 


and a8 a further illustration of this transatlantic |Robinson’s late housemuid’s husband, an English 
doctrine, 1 may state that when the bold, vener- | emigrant, who had worked industriously in Toronto 
tle, and respected leader of the Church of jes a journeyman carpenter.’’ But, apart from a 
England in Upper Canada was lately appointed |few blemishes of this kind, the history of Sir 
‘Bishop of ‘Toronto,’ he was not only immediately | Francis Bond Head’s defeat of Mackenzie is quite 
addressed by the title of ‘My Lord,’ but his humble |as interestingly told as Cicero's defeat of Catiline, 
{welling was, and to this day is, designated ‘ The | and with at least an equal amount of self-compla- 
Palace,’ fur the simple reason that the emigrants|cency. It is as good asa Roman Feuilleton. It 
and native-born inhabitants of the province saw no| would dramatize admirably—with Sir Francis 
reason for being ashamed of British institutions, or | su erintending the hauling up of the English flag 
of the distinetions which characterize them; and | at Toronto for the first scene, and Sir Francis stand- 
yet how astonishing it is that people in England, jing on the deck of a steamer pointing with his 
woth whigs and tories, will persist in declaring | cocked hat to the union-jack overhead, for the last. 
that monarchieal pomp cannot possibly be popular | As for his seamper through the out-settlements of 
nour British North American Colenisa, and there- the state of New York, with a pack of sympa- 
fore that it ought not to be maintained there !”’ thizers like hungry wolves on his trail, it is as stir- 
Now, thanking Sir Francis for all the amuse- | ring as the Gallop across the Pampas, or as Marry- 
ment he has given us, let us take the liberty of | at's hunt of the wolves in his novel of the Poacher. 
saying that he does not appear to us to see very far - a 
below the surface ; nor to be capable of viewing Nient Praver.—Death in Scripture 1S compared 
weal phenomena in that combined operation, apart|to sleep. Well then may my night prayer be re- 
from which they can hardly be very accurately | sembled to making my will. I will be careful not to 
judged. The Emigrant will find little in the book |die intestate ; as also not to defer my will-making 
0 direct and guide his efforts in a new country, till Tam not compos mentis, till the lethargy of drow- 
and still Jess to guide government in smoothing the |S!M€SS seize upon me. “te . 
way for him there. indeed, the Emigrant plays| But, being in perfect ose I met vapcton Cie 
but a subordinate part in the work which takes his |© God; the rather because pacar ws as of avirh t 
tame from him. Some graphic and pleasing accuse me when sleeping. the ac omet 0 spirits 
sketch Peele ea hi above bodies ! If our clay cottage be not cooled with 
etches of individual enterprise ; some touching rest, the roof falls a-fire. Satan hath no such need : 
- of individual sentiment :—that is all we have | 4. night is his fittest time. Thus man’s vacation is 
if him. 


, ' the term for the beasts of the forests; they move 
The polities of the book consist of a history 
of the Ma 


= Ww most whilst he lies quiet in his bed. 
ckenzie insurrection in Upper Canada,| Least, therefore, whilst sleeping, I be outlawed for 


Wherein Sir Francis Bond Head plays a most | want of appearance to Satan’s charge, I commit my 
i¢ part, in company with Sir Francis M’Nab | cause to Him who neither slumbers nor sleeps: AN. 
CXXXv. LIVING AGE. VOL. XI. 33 SWER FOR ME, O my Gop !—Fuller. 
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TEMPTATION AND ATONEMENT. 


From Tait’s Magazine. 
TEMPTATION AND ATONEMENT. 
BY MRS. GORE. 


CHAPTER 1. 

Peasants must weep, 

And kings endure ; 

That is a fate that none can cure. 
Yet Spring doeth all she can, I trow: 

She bringeth bright hours, 

She weaveth sweet flowers, 

She dresseth her bowers, 


For all below. Proctor. 


Haxtincton is one of the pleasantest villages 
of the county of Sussex, where pleasant villages 
abound. Nowhere is brighter verdure to be met 
with ; nowhere a clearer or more rapid stream. 
The district, in a green nook of which it lies im- 
bedded, is essentially rural. For ten miles round, 
nothing in the shape of a factory is in existence. 
No mechanic employs more than his single pair of 
hands, whether shoemaker, saddler, wheelwright, 
or carpenter. 

The main cause, however, of the cheerful aspect 
of Hartington is a pleasant village green ; having 
at one extremity a group of fine lime trees, whose 
blossoms form the sustenance of all the beehives in 
the neighborhood, and whose shade the refuge of 
the village children during the six brighter months 
of the year; and at the other, a duck-pond, the wa- | 
tering-place and rendezvous of al] the carters and 
cowboys of the place. 

On a strip of ground beyond the road skirting 
one portion of the green, is a saw-pit, surrounded 
by the usual depository of planks and timber; a 
happy resource for the urchins of Hartington, to 





form see-saws, or benches, when weary of flinging 
stones at the ducks and injuring the branches of 
the lime trees. 

Around the green are dotted tue more thriving | 
and sightly cottages of the village ; and, at a turn-| 
ing of the lane leading from its southernmost cor- | 
ner, you catch a glimpse of the wicket-gate of the | 
churchyard: the curious old Saxon church, of | 
sandstone, standing a trifle back from the road ; its | 
stunted tower so completely overgrown with ivy, | 
that it might almost pass for a pollard of one of the | 
stately chestnuts surrounding the venerable struc- 
ture. 

This lane, by the way, forms the chief causeway 
of the ‘place. For, independent of the grand dis- 
tinction which entitles it to be called Church-lane, 
both the blacksmith and wheelwright—the two 
kings of Hartington—have their workshops therein ; 
as may be inferred, even at a distance, from a vari- 
ety of old broken wheels, deficient some in spoke 
and some in tire, that lie crushing the hawthorn 
hedge opposite the house nearest the church : while 
a little farther on, the hedge is not only crushed, 
but withered, by the emanations of the adjoining 
forge. 

In compensation for the mischief, however, the 
blacksmith’s shop throws ever and anon a cheerful 
glow upon the surrounding objects, which, in win- 
ter-time, assume far from an agreeable aspect ; 
thanks to an overflowing or rather ever-flowing 
ditch: the oozings of the duck-pond on the green 
making their way to the stream that ripples 
athwart the bottom of the lane—rendering it, the 
greater part of the year, plashy, muddy, and hard 
to pass. 

till, as has been said before, the green, situated 








at the highest point of the village, is an unusually 


pleasant spot. On emerging into it from Warling. 
wood, some miles in depth, in the skirts of which 
Hartington lies nestled, the broad sunshine, op. 
hanced by such continuous shade, often appears 
too bright to live in. 

And then, after the stillness of the wood, wher 
nothing louder than the song of the birds is ever ay. 
dible, the village appears so wide awake! here js 
so much life in the laughter of the carters, th. 
whooping of the cowboys, the clang of the anyi). 
the mallet of the wheelwright, the grinding of . 
sawyer ; the ; 


Village children just let loose from school, 
The noisy geese that gabble in the pool. 


The very dunghill-cock, that struts and crows befor. 
the door of the little public-house of the Black Liop. 
makes more noise in a day than any three of |i\s 
species elsewhere in the county. 

From all this it will be inferred that Hartingto, 
is a thriving spot. It was so, at least. Thiny 
years ago, it might be cited as exceeding prosper. 
ous. The larger half of the village belonged 
Sir Clement Colston, who resided at an old-fasb- 
ioned manor-house about a mile distant; and the 
old baronet being a kind-hearted and careless |an(- 
lord, letting people and things about him go the: 
own way and do as their fathers had done befo; 
them, if he did not interfere to repair their houses, 
or amend their system of morals or education, a 
least he neither raised their rent nor depressed the: 
spirits. 

The consequence was that they flourished. {!| 
that they did, whether as husbandmen or artisans, 
was done in the clumsiest and most slovenly way 
But it answered. The system worked well. T\x 
unpruned branches bore fruit in due season. Fy- 
treme poverty was 4s unknown at Hartingto 
extreme comfort. The venerable father of Si 
Clement might have protruded his well-wigged 
head from the huge slate stone under which | 
reposed in peace in the parish church, wi 
finding so much as a new hovel on his propert 
but he might have laid it down again afier !'s 
survey, satisfied that his tenants were not a 
worse off than when he bequeathed them to 
son. Far more than can be said of the Heluts o' 
many a more theoretic and more active coun! 
baronet. 

Among strangers in the county, Sir Cleme: 
passed for an old bachelor. And no wonder; { 
nothing could be more bachelor-like than his wo 
and appearance. But the families coeval with 
own, knew better; and were disposed indeed | 
retrace the oddity of his habits to having bees « 
much married as possible—married to a wow 
who gave him so sickening a dose of matrim 
that on her decease, at the close of a couple of ww 
quiet years, he had relapsed at once into the ha)'s 
of his single life, in order to drive from his « 
all trace of the overbearing, restless Lady Marg’ 
ret Colston, who, during her wedded life, ) 
taken care not to spend two days at his country 
seat; and whom, at her death, he was equal 
careful to inter in the gay city in which her s 
delighted, in order that nothing at Hartingin 
might ever serve to remind him of a person so «'s 
agreeable. , 

No wonder, therefore, that people should forg«' 
he had been married. He had almost forgotten 
himself. Forty years of profound peace had he) 
pily obliterated all remembrance of those unq: 
days, when he was racketed from one water: 
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place to another, from London to Paris, from Paris 
to Naples, without rest or intermission ; distracted 
by the balls, operas, and masquerades of half the 
capitals in Europe. In the joy of his release, the 
widower had probably made some secret vow that, 
being his own master again, nothing should induce 
him a second time to renounce the ease and com- 
fort of a country life ; for, from the day he returned 
to Hartington Hall after his !ady’s funeral, he was 
never known to quit the precincts. An easy walk, 
an easy ride, an easy drive, constituted the pleas- 
ures of his tranquil life. Early hours and mod- 
erate diet, old-fashioned books and old-fashioned 
habits, satisfied his unambitious mind ; the sort of 
yea-nay existence that makes neither friend nor 
enemy. 

Bat it is under the sceptre of such country gen- 
tlemen that our oaks acquire giant growth, thata 
few village greens are left unencroached upon by 
the lord of the manor; and that such highways 
or rather byways as the Church-lane of Harting- 
ton, are left to put to the proof the pattens and 
patience of the church-going old dames of the 
parish. 

The crossest of them, however, never uttered a 
word of displeasure against Sir Clement. The 
quiet little old gentleman was the idol of his ten- 
ants; half of whom had never exchanged a word 
with him, though for nearly half a century he 
had dwelt upon his estate. But in England this is 
nouncommon thing; and many are the men who 
lead the life of Robinson Crusoe, without having 
been cast away on an uninhabited island. 

The only person with whom he lived in habits 
of intimacy, was the parson of the parish, an old 
college chum, whose temper and pursuits were 
nearly as torpid as his own. In youth, both of 
them had been fond of fishing; in age, both of 
them were zealous antiquaries; and they met 
daily and talked of the things of this world as 
though they dwelt in another, a little to the in- 
diguation of Mrs. Wigswell, the rector’s wife, 
who saw no reason why a man of Sir Clement 
Colston’s fortune, and a beneficed clergyman like 
her husband, should not extend the sphere of their 
hospitalities, and live like the rest of their neigh- 
bors, 

She was forced, however, to limit her appeals 
fur sympathy to letters to her married daughters in 
london ; for, at Hartington, what auditor could 
she have found for grumblings against the rector or 
lord of the manor? Both were so good to the poor, 
sv kind to their servants, and so guiltless of offence 
to man or beast, that, in the eyes of the parish, 
they could do no wrong. Madam Wigswell her- 
self, indeed, passed for ‘‘ a little uppish, and a bit 
ofa skinflint ;°’ but not a tongue was ever wagged 
against the parson or his patron. 

Among those by whom this species of steeple- 
loyalty was mainly upheld, was the parish-clerk ; 
hot in an abject spirit, but in pure thankfulness for 
having been, for the last five-and-iwenty years, an 
ovject of bounty to both. And, in his turn, John 
Downing was a man who had some need of bounty. 
In the uneventful history of the village, Ais was 
the tragic tale. When a young man, struggling 
with the world, and having four children to main- 
tain out of the humble fees of his clerkhood, he had 
been deprived of the best of wives, a pretty young 
woman of five-and-twenty, by an accident which 
sill served to excite on winter nights the sympathy 
of the firesides of Hartington. By the carelessness 





of a drunken nurse attending upon her fourth con- 
finement, she was burnt to death; surviving the 
sad catastrophe only Jong enough to increase the 
anguish of the survivors. 

To nurse her in her Jast moments, the sister of 
her husband, who inhabited a village about eight 
miles from Hartington, had hastened to his assist- 
ance ; and, when her sufferings were relieved by 
death, the good woman had mercifully accepted the 
charge of the motherless infant. 

Better had she extended her kindness to two 
others, who were scarcely able to run alone! 
Heaven, however, did for them what the eireum- 
stances of the husband of Dame Harman did not 
allow. Heaven took the helpless children to 
itself! Within five years after the loss of his wife, 
John Downing had but two children remaining— 
Jack, his eldest born, a fine robust boy, well quali- 
fied to defy the rubs of life, whether of indigestion 
or starvation ; and Luke, Dame Harman's adopted, 
whom his father would have been content to re- 
ceive home again, now that the feebleness of his 
infancy was past. But the boy's attachment to the 
young cousins at Norcroft, among whom he had 
been reared, and the cuffs his milksop habits were 
apt to provoke from the rough hand of his sturdy 
elder brother, rendered the change hazardous ; and 
the poor clerk was consequently obliged to solicit 
for the boy who had been so tenderly recommended 
to him on her deathbed by his unfortunate wife, the 
continued harbor of his sister and brother-in-law. 
Till ten years old, therefore, Luke remained at 
Norcroft, doing errands about his uncle's farm, and 
scouted as a poor relation by al] the family except 
a little girl named Esther, a year younger than 
himself, who comforted him by her overween- 
ing affection, for his troubles, past, present, or to 
come. 

The first great trouble, however, of which he 
was conscious, was his final banishment from Nor- 
croft. After a time, matters went ill with the 
Harmans. They were forced to give up the greater 
portion of the land they rented from a less indul- 
gent landlord than Sir Clement Colston ; and get 
rid of their supernumerary laborers and sickly 
nephew. Willingly would Downing have paid 
for the keep of his boy. But as it sometimes oc- 
curs in a higher walk of life, his kinsfolk were too 
proud to receive money for what they were too 
poor to give for nothing; and Luke was transfer- 
red back to Hartington, to receive from his father 
those rudiments of learning which Downing, as be- 
came a parish clerk, assured him were better than 
house or land. 

He had enforced the same axiom upon Jack. 
But the bolder boy dissented in to/o. Because 
neither house nor land was to be his portion, why 
was he forced to accept a horn-book in their stead? 
He would not learn. Nothing and nobody could 
make him learn; not even his father, who wasted 
both argument and coercion in the attempt. Jack 
was thrashed and Jack was lectured ; but he still 
persisted in believing that bird-nesting and wiring 
hares, rather than A B C, were the only pleasant 
substitute for lands and houses. 

It is true the situation of Downing’s cottage on 
the verge of Warling-wood, was peculiarly propi- 
tious to the development of this opinion. ‘The wood 
was such a capital covert for his truancies! There, 
Jack was able at all seasons to defy his father’s 
researches. He knew every tree and every step of 
it ; besides bypaths and even runs through the under- 
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wood, made by the beasts of the field, but not the 
less available to the urchins of the village. The 
wood was in fact the natural home of Jack. 


A savage wildness round him hung, 
As of a dweller-out of doors ; 


for the avocation of his father rendering it impossible 
for him to be followed in the discharge of his duties 
by an ill-conditioned boy of fourteen, lacking the 
exterior decency indispensable to even the most 
minor of minor ministrants to the clerical calling, 
there were many hours of the day in which Jack 
Downing had every excuse for slinking along the 
brook-side, watching his opportunity, (as his ene- 
mies averred,) for tickling the trout of the preserved 
stream, or stealing off into the wood in search of 
squirrel’s nests. For these purposes, the clerk’s 
cottage was favorably situated; in the midst of a 
patch of garden ground at the bottom of Church- 
lane, divided from the stream only by a margent of 
short, green turf, dotted with straggling alder bushes 
—a margent widening here and there almost into a 
little valley, still shrubby and still verdant, for nearly 
a mile, till it entered at one extremity the precincts 
of Hartington Park, and at the other afforded a short 
cut to the nearest market-town. Sloping upward 
from this riband of velvet-like herbage commenced 
the limits of Warling-wood; and Jack Downing 
had coasequently a safe covert for his double depre- 
dations. 

It was just when his father’s indignation was at 
the hottest against him, in consequence of a domicil- 
iary visit made to the cottage by Sir Clement's keep- 
ers, accompanied by the constable, to search for a 
brace of trout which had been seen thrust into a 
basket of grass by Master Jack, in the twilight of a 
fine midsummer morning on the banks of the stream, 
(known in the village by the name of the Hams,) 
and of which nothing was found but the baskets 
filled with grass and the fishy odor left behind them, 
that Luke was dispatched home from Norcroft, to 
profit by the admonitions against picking and steal- 
ing bestowed upon his elder brother. 

The moment was unlucky for the boy’s inaugu- 
ration at the cottage. The sudden change from a 


household governed by she experienced hand of his | 


aunt and the gentle tendance of Esther, to a spot 
lacking all aid of womanly housewifery, was far 
from pleasant. He did not feel at home there ; he 
could not feel at home there; and, when forced to 
become a witness of the furious altereations between 


his father and brother, his gentle nature shrank, as | 


if touched with a hot iron. The very names he heard 
applied to his brother, were new to his ear. But 
more abhorrent still were those which Jack soon 
began to apply to himself—as a poor, pitiful, sneak- 
ing urchin, who, after eating beggar’s bread at his 
uncle's table, was returned as worthless on the hands 
of his father. ‘To the young ruffian of Warling- 
wood, the poor boy seemed an instinctive object of 
hatred. Luke had seen him brought to shame ; 
Luke had seen him chastised by his father. He 
had been specifically warned to avoid corrupting the 
morals of a brother more righteous than himself; 
had been told, that in the event of his persisting in 
his evil ways, his father’s savings as well as his 
father’s love, would be for the youngling. Every- 
thing, in short, had been done, as is too often the 
case among injudicious relatives, to create dissen- 
sion between the brothers. 

Luke was bitterly disappointed. 
consolation for losing the com 
return home, that he shoul 
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brother ; and he had created a great joy to hiinsel; 
out of the endearments of brother-love. The roio}, 
entreatment of his harsh, hob-nailed, elder cousin. 
had often caused him to sigh after a defender. 
defender and friend, such as an elder brother ey); 
not fail to be; a friend who would admit him oa 
share of his pastimes, and whose burdens and io; 
he would rejoice to share in return. 

But this was not to be. He soon found thar by 
was to be as lonely at home as he had been ai Noy. 
croft. Jack regarded him as the spy who was \ 
obtain reward by denouncing his misdoings ; a Boy. 
jamin, to whom was destined a double mess, py. 

loined from his share. And right glad was poo, 

Luke whenever his brother did set forth, during 

their father’s absence, upon one of his maraudin: 

expeditions ; not that he might betray his fault, )); 

that he might be at liberty to follow unmolested }\s 

own more harmless devices. 

For his spirit of orderliness had already devise) 
means of adding to the comfort of the family 
Though little more than twelve years old, Luke 
was an active and intelligent lad; and the industr- 
ous habits in which he had been reared by the Har. 
mans enabled him to turn to advantage the interys\s 
of the tasks of reading and writing, set him by his 
father. By his zeal, the cottage was whitewash 
By his zeal, the floor was new laid, the furnitur 
repaired and rubbed, the broken panes replaced, «\) 
thatch mended. A very small outlay, and a gr 
deal of spirit and intelligence, sufficed to impar ; 
completely new aspect to the place. From the day 
of his wife’s death, Downing had never cared jor 
such things, but suffered his house to fall into deca; 
Being a great gardener, the little leisure he cow) 
command was devoted to his out-door belongings; 
and so long as his early vegetables flourished, | 
had never troubled his head about the dilapidatio: 
of his premises, till the activity of his younger boy 
placed them before him in the state they ought: 
be. 

The satisfaction he evinced on the oceasion, how- 
ever, served only to stir up further strife betwee: 
Jack and his family. Encouraged by his father's 
praise, Luke took upon himself theneeforward the 
charge of the house: and though the elder brother 
declared the tasks he adopted to be just fit for suc! 
a milksop, who was good only to roast, and bo, 
and wash, and mend, he was not the less jealous 
of the affection which these aids and endeavors 0) 
tained for the new-comer from the old clerk. 

Luke, however, was content. Finding thi 
nothing like brotherly love was to be won from th 
uncouth Jack, he satisfied himself with the fondnes 
lavished upon him by one who, since the death 0! 
his poor wife, had found no object of attachmen', 
and devoted himself with all his heart and sou! ' 
his father. Submissive as he was industrious, !is 
parent’s slightest wishes were forestalled ; and th 
poor clerk, who had been afraid of incurring « 
additional burden, soon found that he had obtaine< 
a faithful servant as well as a loving child. 

And then, Luke evinced as much sympathy 10 
his pleasures as zeal in his service. Luke assist! 
him in his garden, and was as proud as himself of 
his cauliflowers and prize carnations; and yet, 0 
evenings, worked so hard with him at his lessons, 
that, by the time the lad entered his fifteenth year, 
no one—not even the parson of the parish—disputed 
John Downing’s assertion, that at his death, 0 
when he became too infirm to officiate, Luke would 
be fully qualified to sueceed him in his clerkly vocs 
tion. 
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“A pleasant life, and I wish the spoony joy 
on’t!”? was Jack’s comment on the announcement, 
when twitted with it by some of his loose compan- 
ions. “ Thank God, J knew better than ever to 
arn to sign my name! Readin’ and writin’ for 
them as is fond on ’em—free air and a fair field for 
me:—none the worse if the hares come a-feedin’ 
there of evenings. As to spendin’ the best o’ one’s 
days in bawlin’ ‘Amen!’ for the christenin’ of a 

k o’ squallin’ bantlings, or listenin’ to the toll o’ 


choice flowers, as a pretext, perhaps, for conveying 
to Esther tidings of the brighter prospects of his 
destiny, and the hopes it afforded that, some day or 
other, he might be able to earn a living and claim 
her for a wife; John Downing, while sauntering 
hatless and coatless up and down the narrow, thrift- 
edged walk of his garden, on the look-out for snails 
and other depredators, and lost in admiration of the 
happy results of one of the finest summers ever 
known, noticed with surprise a well-dressed gentle- 





the bell for shovellin’ folks into their last home,|man pass the garden hedge, descending leisurely 
‘twasn't that for which God Almighty made me, | the lane towards the stream; and after casting an 
or I’m much mistaken. My arm’s got a plaguy| admiring glance at the flower-plots, just then so 
deal too much whipeord in ’t for that !*’ bright with blossoms, quietly continue his perambu- 
At length, after frequent threats of enlisting, in| lations. 
order to get away from Hartington and its discipline, | “4 Some angler, attracted by the fame of our 
on finding that his father was in treaty to bind him | trout-fishing,’’ thought the clerk, peering out at 
apprentice to a currier in the nearest town, Jack| him as he pursued his way to the brook. ‘* Afore 
Downing proposed, by way of compromise, to enter | he comes back with his rod and line, however, he 
the service of a farmer a few miles off, who had} must take care to get a regular ticket from Sir 
courage to encounter the hazards announced by his|Clement’s keepers, or no sport for him here- 





unpromising reputation, in consideration of obtaining, 
at low wages, one of the stoutest young fellows in 
the country. 





CHAPTER I. 


The tempter or the tempted, who sins most ? 
SHAKSPEARE. 


By this change, both father and sons became the 
happier. Conscious of having a character to acquire 
with the new master, who had accepted him on 
trust, the surly John addressed himself with some 
assiduity to his calling ; and the two that were left, 
always happy in each other, had no longer a motive 
for concealing their mutual content. A_ painful 
constraint was removed, when the loud step and 
loud voice of Jack Downing no longer shook the 
cottage. His absence was as a lull after a raging 
storm. 


Even Parson Wigswell noticed how much more | 
svdately than usual John Downing’s duties were 


discharged, after the removal of his sole cause of 
imtation; and many a time did the rector’s lady 
sep into the little garden, to admire poor John’s 
renowned aurieulas and piccotees, (whenever the 
lower part of Chureh-lane was free enough from 
mud for a lady to pass dryshod,) now that the sul- 
len young man was gone, who, on such occasions, 
used to stand surveying her, leaning impudently 
against the door-post, with a flower stuck in his 
mouth and his hat on one side, undoffed in defer- 
ence to her presence. 

There was peace, in short, in the cottage; and 
peace imparts the semblance of plenty, even where 
plenty is not. But in John Downing’s house there 
was just so much more than enough as to enable 
ulm to lay by a trifle at the end of every week in 


the village Savings’ Bank, and without churlishness | 


ot inhospitality. A friend was always welcome 
tor was the beggar sent empty away. So quiet, 
indeed, was the cottage under the new order of 
things, a8 to have become a worthy corollary to 
hall and reetory. The squire and the parson were 
fitted to a nicety in their steady, taciturn, sober- 
suited clerk. 


But, alas! as in the case of Sir Balaam, 


The devil was vexed such saintship to behold ; 


ind one evening, when, after the ending of his day’s 
work, Luke had obtained his father’s permission to 
"sit Noreroft, to carry a present to his aunt of some 





away !”’ 

After a few minutes’ loitering along the Hams, 
however, the stranger retraced his steps. The 
spot was a damp one after sunset. But this 
time, on reaching the clerk’s garden, he made a 
dead stop, as if the beauty of the flowers was not 
to be passed by ; and stood gazing at the fine clove 
carnations, and inhaling their fragrance over the 
little gate, till even a less benevolent man than John 
Downing might have been tempted to say, ‘* Walk 
in.”’ 

The stranger, however, was the first to speak. 

“Mr. Downing, I believe'’’ said he, touching 
| his hat—though the clerk, in his own garden on 
ja July evening, was uncovered. ‘‘ My informants, 
\I find, did not deceive me,’’ he resumed, when 
| answered by a civil bow of assent. ‘* 1 was told to 
look for a cottage surrounded by the finest flowers 
in the country. By that direction, I readily found 
/my way.”’ 
| Touched in the tenderest point by this compli- 
/ment, the old man no longer hesitated. Opening 
| wide the wicket gate, he invited the stranger to a 
/nearer inspection of the ‘‘ finest flowers in the 
|country,”’ with all the simplicity of a Dr. Prim- 
rose; and though his visitor’evinced in the course 
,of the first five minutes’ conversation a degree of 
| ignorance concerning all things horticultural, which 
rendered somewhat extraordinary his deep interest 
|in an humble cottage-garden in the village of Hart- 

ington, the clerk readily forgave his want of sci- 
ence, in favor of the encomiums lavished upon the 
| parterres around him. 

| T] have been making a tour through the south- 
ern counties,’’ said the stranger, seeming to think 
'it necessary to account for himself—‘‘ chiefly for 
the purpose of visiting their flower-gardens and 
medieval relies.’’ 

| (John Downing was puzzled—marvelling much 
_ whether the plants whose names were so new to 
| him, were annuals or perennials. ) 

“IT am much struck by the beauty of the 
churches in this neighborhood ,’’ added the stranger, 
“‘of many of which I have made sketches, and 
should be glad to add Hartington to my collection. 
I am told, Mr. Downing, that the keys are in your 
custody. May I inquire whether it is too late in 
the evening for a sight of the interior?” 

* By no manner of means, sir,’’ replied the civil 
clerk. “If you will have the kindness to wait 
while I slip on my coat, or walk slowly up the 
lane, I will join you before you reach the porch.” 
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The man who rejoined the scientific traveller, 
therefore, was no longer the free and easy amateur 
of streaked dahlias and spotted piecotees; but a 
spruce and sable-suited parish clerk, bearing in one 
hand two ponderous keys that might have put St. 
Peter out of countenance. 

There was little enough to see in Hartington 
church. Not a monument worthy to be so called ! 
One or two of the tombs erected to the Colston 
tamily were raised a degree above mere tablets, by 
having demi-columns and an architrave in colored 
inarbles, or the family arms emblazoned on a 
scutcheon in the corner, But all the other memo- 
rials to the departed were of an humble kind; 
mere gravestones of slate or granite, with long 
inscriptions 

Where, to be born and die, 
Of rich and poor, made all the historv. 


The stranger, however, professed himself deeply 
interested in the architecture of the nave ; pointing 
out imperceptible beauties in the capitals of the 
whitewashed columns, and a few fragments of 
colored glass remaining in the often re-glazed win- 
dows, till John Downing began to fancy there 
must reside a charm in learning, even beyond the 
axiom he habitually recited to his sons; seeing 
that much reading enabled this stranger to discern 
not only the merit of a tri-colored piceotee but the 
charm of an old oak staircase leading to the sing- 
ing loft, which he declared to be contemporary 
with the reformation. 

** And the door under it, I conclude, leads into 
the vestry '’’ inquired the stranger. 

** Would you like to see it, sir? Many folks 
declare it is the oldest part of the church,’’ said the 
clerk, leading the way to the iron-knobbed door, 
“ The 


which he opened with a curious old key. 
rectors of the parish, for the last four hundred 
years, lie buried under this here vestry,”’ said he ; 
**and we keep here the altar plates and parish 
registers,’’ said he, opening a large oaken cup- 


board, 
safe. 
**Do you mean that the curious old parchment- 


which somewhat resembled a_ banker's 


bound volume with iron corner-pieces, which I see | 


chained yonder to the wall, is the register of Hart- 
ington'’’ inquired the stranger. In answer to 
which question, the civil clerk hastened to unfasten 
by a key appended to his pinchbeck watehchain, 
though pretty nearly of the dimensions of a latch- 
key, the padlock securing the ‘ mighty book,”’ 
which he regarded as the choicest treasure in his 
keeping. 

** In most parishes, sir,”’ said he, “‘ the registers 
bide in the keeping of the clergyman. But his 
reverence and | comed to this parish together ; 
and as he’s a gentleman what does not like to be 
disturbed at unusual times, and knows the key ’s 
as safe ir my keepin’ as in the bank of Eng- 
land—”’ 

‘** He leaves it in your custody. Quite right ;”’ 
observed the stranger. *‘ Trust engenders fidelity. 
The padlock is, as you remark, a curious relic ; 
probably monastic—a remnant of some old Ab- 
bey ?”” 

‘Ay, sir—sure enow—strange—I never thought 
on’t before!—But his reverence, Mr. Wigswell, 
ben’t a book-larned gentleman, beyond scripture 
matters and divinity. And as you say, there ’s the 
foundations of the old Priory still to be seen, half- 
a-mile or more adown the Hams, which ——”’ 

The register, however, scarcely belongs to so 
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early a date,’ said the stranger, carelessly ty, 
over the leaves. ‘‘ Sixteen hundred and ; 
1”? said he, placing his finger on the 


Thing 
hirty. 
seven ! firs 
leaf— 

‘The es are a’ most filled, sir, YOu see.” 
said the clerk, as if in reply; ‘‘ and when we nein 
to the last, no doubt his reverence will have . eee 
volume, and this be laid by in the deed-chest !” 

He spoke to disregardful ears; the individy, 
he addressed was following with his forefinoe 
line by line, the faded and scarcely legible ent). 
of the last century. Antiquaries have such stray. 
crotchets in their brains! Otherwise, what inter. 
could that long array of names—names of 4 
grandfathers of the fathers of the existing geye, 
tion, possess for a stranger sauntering his sume 
ramble through the county of Sussex! His ey. 
appeared literally to devour those crooked-legy 
signatures, and his whole soul seemed engyoss 
in the survey! Once, twice, thrice, did Jy) 
Downing interpose his explanations touching {}y 
registers, the manor, the living of Hartingion— 
without so much as a nod of acknowledeiment 
return; nor was it till the increasing darkness 
the evening rendered it impossible for even : 
most searching eyes to discern more than tly 
of the volume, that, with a great gasp to relieve th; 
tension of his breast, he turned towards th 
as if suddenly recovering the consciousness of his 
presence, 
who felt a little affronted at the damp 
upon his endeavors at conversation. ‘ 
comin’ on. I don't like to seem as if 
a stranger out o’ doors. But we can’ 
longer here.”’ 

““And my search but half accomplished !"’ was 
the involuntary ejaculation of his companion. *'] 
be off at daybreak too !"’ 

Quietly resuming possession of the huge volume, 
John Downing was beginning to attach the in 
| clasps, previous to replacing the chain in the sta; 
of the padlock, when his visitor suddenly shpjp 
sovereign into the hané all but as hard and brows 
as the parchment binding. 

‘*T must see this book a little longer, my x 

| friend,’’ said he. ‘* Return to your cottag 

| light, while I remain here; and you shall 

| loser by obliging me.”’ 

The poor clerk was perhaps of the opinion enter- 
} 





tained by many modern casuists, that > 
sumed in paradise the form of the serpent 
because coined gold was not in existence ; 
moment he felt the touch of a coin, so muc! 

than the shillings to which his palm was acews 
tomed, John Downing recoiled as from some | 
thing. 

‘“*]T never loses sight, sir, of that volum’! 
said he, with more dignity than he had even ye 
had oceasion to infuse into the representation 0! 
his office. And the stranger, perceiving that ls 
suspicions were awakened, and pressed for time, 
| without further disguise of his purpose, drew from 
i his poeket-book a ten pound bank note, to entore 
his request. 

But the amount of the bribe served only to con- 
firm the suspicions and refusal of the virtuovs 
clerk. Was it likely that a man who all his lite 
long had walked without swerving in the path o! 
righteousness, would suddenly succumb to tempt 
tion without even the plea of personal need 2 
extenuation of his fail? ; 

John Downing held firm ; and John Downing # 
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ree from the vestry one who, in spite of his 
resence and fair speech, had manifestly entered 
it with evil intentions, that the soi-disant archeolo- 
gist judged it wiser to make a hasty exit; and, 
thanks to the increasing darkness of the evening, 
contrived to make a rush up Church-lane, before 
the clerk could ascertain the direction taken by the 
delinquent. 

He would almost have disbelieved the evidence 
of his senses, and fancied the following morning | 
that all had been a vain delusion of his evening | 


length exhibited such sturdy disposition to eject | 
by 
fair 








vorable attestation of his cousin, Maurice. On 
which, Esther raised her gentle eyes in silence to 
examine him ; and seeing that there was indeed no 
likeness between the brothers, speedily resumed 
her work, 

But it was upon her only that the impression 
made was not in favor of the new-comer. Dame 
Harman liked him at first sight, as reminding her 
of her brother John in his days of jovial bachelor- 
hood : and the others, because he was a sirong- 
armed, stalwart, iron-natured boon-companion, 
always ready to wrestle, or drink, or play. The 





nap, but that there still remained imprinted on the | first notice, meanwhile, received by Luke of this 
clayey soil of the lane, which, even in summer | untoward intimacy, was by meeting his brother 
time, was kept moist by the oozings of the pond | staggering through the barn-yard gate of Norecroft 
above, prints of a foot of very different form and | one Sunday evening, when he had been obliged to 
dimensions from the hobnailed shoes of the village. | postpone, till after the last evening service his 

For weeks afterwards, those foot-marks haunted | trudge across the fields to obtain a glimpse of Es- 
the mind of John Downing, like the foot-print | ther, and carry her the plunder of his father’s gar- 
which so sorely agitated the soul of the unfortunate | den, in the shape of his choicest carnations. 


Crusoe. But with a species of false pride, savor-} Not recognizing at once the fellow, a little the 





ing of more delicacy than belongs to his condition | worse for ale, who came shouldering rudely against 


of life, he did not confide his story to his patron, | 
lest peradventure his reverence might suppose that | 
he insisted on the merit of his own magnanimity in | 
refusing the bribe. Aware of his intentions of | 
abdication in favor of Luke, the moment the young | 
man’s age and the sanction of the vestry per-| 
mitted, he thought it might appear a too strong | 
argument in his favor, if he related his heroic | 

: . : | 
defence of the parochial archives. In the course | 
ofa few months, however, the circumstance passed | 
altogether from his memory, as insulated events are 
apt to do from the memory of the old. He had a) 
thousand other things to think of; and even the | 
conduct of his sons afforded him painful grounds | 
for reflection. | 

It happened that the farm in which Jack had | 
engaged his services, was considerably nearer to | 
Noreroft than to Hartington ; and an acquaintance 
was consequently brought about between him and | 
his cousins, which, so long as Luke remained their | 
inmate, he would have been at little pains to meet | 
half way. Besides, the Harmans were then rich— | 
far richer than himself—a thing sufficient to provoke | 
the enmity of his envious mind; whereus, they | 
were now sufficiently fallen in the world for the | 
heir of one whose deposits ir the savings’ bank were | 
judged to be considerable, to be entitled to look 
dowa upon them, even though, like themselves, for | 
the time an hireling. He therefore no longer | 
made a diffieulty about accompanying them home 
to Noreroft, from the fairs and junkets, where a 
common love of bowls, skittles, and cribbage, | 
brought them into frequent fellowship. 

The great recommendation, however, of Dick | 
and Maurice Harman, was that they hated his | 
brether. ‘The same meek spirit of order which | 
rendered the serviceable lad an object of dislike to} 
Jac, had made him ugpopular with his cousins— 
that 1s, with all his cousins but Esther; whom, on | 
Visiting the farm, Jack Downing beheld, and not | 
wmoved, for the first time since they had been 
children together. And from the days of Cymon 
tUl new, the rural savage had been found more 
amenable to the influence of beauty, than to the 
laws of God or man. 

“ Hope thou *rt not quite as poor a creature as 
thy milksop of a brother ?”’ was old Harman’s salu- 
tation to the handsome well-grown boor, who came 
smoothing down his shaggy curls to the hearth- 
side where his aunt and cousin sat quietly at work. 





“ That I ‘ll warrant him he ben’t,”” was the fa- 


him, Luke endeavored to fling him off; on which 
Maurice and Dick Harman, who had been watch- 
ing the departure of their friend, the one with a 
pipe in his mouth, the other with his hands in his 
pockets, rushed forward for the purpose of what 
they called “seeing fair play’’—or, in other 
words, getting up a quarrel. 

But Luke could not be provoked into fighting— 
more especially with his brother—stull more espe- 
cially on the Sabbath day. 

** 1 did n't know him; I did n’t see it was Jack,”’ 
sufficed in Ais opinion for explanation. 

** Then you must have thought ‘t was one of us. 
*T was for one of us your d << impudence was 
intended !’’—rejoined Maurice Harman. * So strip, 
my fine fellow, and let’s see what you’re made 
of?’’ added he, rejoicing to have a match at fisti- 
cuffs transferred to his shoulders. 

‘** 1 ’ve no quarrel with any one of you, and am 
not fond of fighting for fighting’s sake,’’ replied 
Luke, thinking more of protecting his carnations 
than of protecting himself, as he endeavored to 
ward off the attack of the bully. But the violence 
with which both the drunken man and his seconds 
now vented their invectives on his ‘‘ confounded 
spooniness,’’ luckily brought forth Dame Harman, 
who was dozing within, over a volume of occa- 
sional sermons. And though she exhibited the 
usual injusttee of an umpire by protesting that they 
had * all been friends and happy together, aud that 
there had been no squabbling till Luke made his 
appearance ;°’ Jack Downing, conscious of seeing 
four cousins and two aunts, and afraid lest he 
might chance to see two Esthers, if he did not 
skulk off and make the best of his way home to his 
work, abandoned the field to his brother, while the 
two grumbling and muttering Harmans trudged 
after him to bear him company. 

**No good ever com’ yet of quarrels atwixt 
brothers !*’ was Dame Harman's gratuitous exhor- 
tation to her younger nephew, as he followed her 
with downcast looks into the house. 





‘*¢ Birds in their little nests agree,’ 


as I used to teach my lads as soon as they was 
coated. And though a scholar, Luke, and a man 
grown, you needn't be ashamed, even now, of 
larning the Jesson.”’ 

At that moment, Luke was ashamed of nothing. 
For at the sound of his voice, Esther, who all the 
afternoon had remained in her own room, waiting 
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for the close of the carouse to steal down into the 
orchard for a breath of evening air, made her ap- 
pearance to welcome their visitor ; and long before 
the conclusion of her mother’s homily, the nosegay 
had been given and accepted, unperceived by the 
somewhat lengthy expounder of Dr. Watts’ pleas- 
ing philosophy. 

But from that evening, poor Luke became less 
easy in his love. So great a favorite as Jack ap- 
peared to be with his aunt and cousins, might end 
by becoming the favorite of Esther herself. ‘To be 
sure she said not. Esther assured him that, even 
had there been no cousin Luke in the world to 
bring her carnations, cousin John would have re- 
mained an object of aversion; and it was only 
when the younger brother passed with ease under 
the doorway of his father’s cottage, which compelled 
the more finely developed Jack to bow his head, or 
surveyed his own inferior proportions, betrayed by 
his shadow, when walking homewards at sunset, 
that his heart sank within him on reflecting upon 
the influence exercised by personal attraction on 
every female eye and heart. 

Of the charm of his sweet countenance and 
gentle address, he knew nothing. But even had 
he been aware that many an artist would have 
given him his day's worth in gold, to sit as a study 
for the head of St. John, or the beloved disciple, he 
would have dreaded lest the favor of Esther's family, 
the natural love of change, and the passion which, 
according to his misgivings, he soon found to be 
professed towards her by his brother, might, in the 
end, prevail against him. 

All this he freely admitted to his only confidant 
and friend. For living in undivided affection with 
his indulgent father, what other friend or confidant 
had he need to seek? ‘To all his lamentations, 
however, John Downing made his usual reply— 
* Bide a bit, my boy, bide a bit till you ’re old 
enough to step into my shoes. And when you ’ve 
got a house over your head, and a living provided 
for you to give bread to a family, then, Luke, 1 ‘ll 
step over to Norcroft myself, and have a talk with 
my sister about what’s to be done for you, and 
settle all with her husband, so as a man in Harman’s 
hap is not like to find fault with.”’ 

lo a homestaying man like John Downing, who 
had not been half a mile beyond the bounds of the 
parish for as many years as Luke was old, the ex- 
ertion of ‘* stepping over to Noreroft,’”’ seemed to 
ensure half the success of the enterprise. 

** But one thing, Luke,’’ his father could not 
refrain from adding, ‘‘ one thing, my dear boy, 
bear alwavs in mind; that however long this wed- 
ding may be in coming about, none the less would 
be the sin in the sight of God, if you made it a pre- 
tence for wishing your brother ill, or withholding 
from him the love which the Almighty exacts be- 
tween brethren. Remember, Luke, that however 
secret the sin, before the face of the quick and the 
dead must be the atonement! At the last day, 
that searching eye which seeth into our inmost 
hearts, will judge betwixt thee and thy brother !”” 


CHAPTER Ul. 


Revenge my fou! and most unnatural murder. 
Hamer. 


As months and years passed on, John Downing’s | back 


exhortations to his younger son concerning the 
virtue of family concord were so often renewed, as 
to afford proof that the young man’s provocations 


were neither few nor far between. It is true that 
John seldom made his appearance at Hartingtoy . 
never, unless for the purpose of wrangling out of 
his father the means of indulging more costly viogg 
than were within reach of a farming man’s wages 
He usually came penniless, and rarely we 
empty-handed. 

ut it was not on these occasions he vented his 
animosities against his father’s favorite and succes. 
sor in office. Backed in his own parish by the 
parson and constable, his father was a too impor. 
tant personage to be trifled with by maltreatment of 
his boy ; and it was only when they mei at Nop. 
croft, that Jack took occasion to repay with interest 
the double injury of being supplanted with lis father 
and his love. 

His worst usage, however, was borne by Luke 
with the courage of the lion and meekness of the 
lamb ; always the first to extend his hand for recon. 
ciliation, and comforted under the sense of his 
wrongs by the certainty not only of being bes 
beloved by Esther and his father, but that through. 
out his native village there existed not a breathing 
soul he did not call his friend. 

“They all like me. Nota neighbor we have 
got that would hesitate about doing me a good 
turn’’—was his secret refleetion ; and it served tw 
make his head lie lighter on his pillow. 

While things were in this situation, John Down- 
|ing was standing one fine summer morning jn his 
cottage, with the doors open to admit the dewy 
| fragrance of the early morn, when a somewhat ux- 
‘usual sound became audible, as of an assemblage 
iof many persons at no great distance. Probably a 
gang of Inmsh haymakers or harvesters, such as in 
summer-time may be found in every county and 
corner of England. Instead, however, of losing 
his time in idle speculation, he threw his spac 
over his shoulder and proceeded into his garden; 
where he was soon hard at work, trenching the 
ground, in preparation for some young cabbage 
plants that oa shaded from the sun, under the 
bushes hard by. 

So busy was he with his task, that he seemed 
to take no heed of the gradual approach of the 
movement in question, or that it stopped suddenly, 
at about a hundred yards from the hawthorn hedge 
bounding his garden. His foot was on his spade, 
and his face bent over it, as if thoroughly ab- 
sorbed ; nor was it till one of the parties engaged 
in the throng alluded to, actually entered his 
garden, and was standing beside him, that he de- 
sisted from his work to look up and recognize the 
intruder. 

It was no Irish haymaker. The broad, hand- 
some face of the young fellow who addressed him, 
was that of a brother cricketer and a favorite ccm- 
pany-keeper of his son Luke. 

** Fine morning, Harry!’ said he, resuming bis 
trenching, when he saw who was his visitor. 

** Fine morning, Master Downing !’’ repeates 
Harry Meade, who seemed heated and confused, 
as though he had been drinking. ‘* Is n't Luke up 
and about yet! I want to speak a word with 
Luke.” 

And suiting the action to the word, he was 
turning to make towards the house, when the 
clerk, without discontinuing his labors, called him 


ht away 





= Luke *s not at home,”’ said he. , 
‘* Out so early ?”’ cried Meade, looking grievous 
ly vexed and disappointed. 
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Out sin’ yestesday morn,’’ rejoined his father, 
handling his spade as actively as either of his 


. yester morning !’’ reiterated Meade, well 
aware how little his young friend was in the habit 
of quitting home. 

“ Luke ’s been talking this long time, you know, 
Harry, about goin’ to Lon’on to get his ankle 
jooked at, where the small bone was broke a year 
agone at the Hillfield match,’’ resumed old Down- 
ing. ‘* Mr. Wigswell got him a letter yesterday 
tw St. George’s hospital from Sir Clement; and 
may be he took his uncle Harman on the way. 
Noreroft lies towards the Lon’on road where he 
talked of getting on the coach.” 

“ And to think of his having choosed yesterday, 
of all the unlucky days in the year !’’ cried Meade, 
removing his straw hat for the purpose of wiping 
his forehead. ‘1 made sure of findin’ on him— 

y9? 

“ And can’t I do as well for what you ‘re want- 
ing!’ demanded the old man, apparently a little 
vexed in his turn. 

“ Yes, Master Downin’, you will do, you will 
do, only too well!” said Harry; his voice becom- 
ing thick, and his manner still more confused as he 
asa 90 to proceed. ‘‘ Only I’d ha’ been glad had 

ke been home to take the matter off my 
and. Luke would ha’ broken it to you, may be, 
kinder than I can. For after all, Master Downin’, 
there ben’t much to be said about things as troubles 
us that can ever make trouble come easy.—All 
must out, sooner or later, Master Downin’.—And 
I'm sure you ‘ll bear it like a man, that is, like a 
Christian, when I tell you there ’s somethin’ hap- 
pened hard by, pretty near the worst as could 
happen. And as folks is at hand who'll soon 
blurt out the truth, I1’d better say it at once, 
Master Downin’.”’ 

But while threatening to speak out, the poor fel- 
low literally stopped from inability to utter a short 
syllable. After a momentary pause, during which 
every vestige of color forsook the face of the clerk, 
as he stood with his foot resting on the spade, and 


big drops, either from terror or hard labor, rising | fl 


upon his brow, Harry contrived to stammer out— 
“Your poor son Jack’s been foully murdered, 
neighbor Downing. We found the body just now 
upon the Hams, a quarter of a mile up the river, 
doubled up and cold. They're bringin’ on him 
home, poor fellow, on a hurdle.’’ 

The young man was just in time to save poor 
Downing from falling, as, on hearing this ter- 
Sa grarenemment, the spade dropped from his 


“If Luke had only been here!’’ muttered 
Meade, as the head of the half insensible man he 
was holding dropped heavily on his shoulder. 
“Luke would ha’ broke it to him more nat’rally. 
Luke would have known how to comfort him. 
Better Jet me lead you into the house. Better not 
meet em at the gate ;’’ continued the warm-heart- 
ed young fellow, whose eyes were moistened with 
tears. 

And as though blindness had fallen on him, 
John Downing submitted to be guided into the 
nee The tramp of footsteps was again ap- 
roaching, and he knew that the corpse was at 

od. Smitten as he was, the old man could not 
pad render his anguish a spectacle for the 
crowd. 


Arrived in the house, he sank into his customary 


| 
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wrung out of the depths of his heart ; and covering 
his face with his hands, he awaited in inexpressible 
agony the coming of the dead. 

At length, the sound of measured footsteps on 
the path became terribly audible. The crowd was 
evidently in the garden ; to the utter demolition of 
those favorite flowers, so short a time before, how 
dearly treasured. Though their voices became 
subdued to a reverential whisper as they approach- 
ed the presence of the father of (and as they be- 
lieved, the brother of) the murdered man, it was 
not likely that their deference should extend to 
their garden. 

But they might have trampled on the very heart 
of John Downing ere he was sensible of more than 
that the murdered body of his first-born was about 
to darken his door! 

Already, the shadow of the bearers was on its 
threshold. Already, the flesh of the poor father 
crept, and his hair stood up, as he knew himself 
to be in presence of the son whom, for some time 

t, he had not loved as a father, and whose voice 
e should hear no more. 

Still, however, he did not remove the clasped 
hands from his convulsed face. The young men, 
the laborers, staggered in with their load. He 
heard the gasping of their manly chests. He heard 
the creaking of the hurdle. He felt that fearful 
object pass him by. 

** Lay him on the bed.—There ’s a bed in t’ oth- 
er chamber.—Lay him on the bed ;’’—said Harry 
Meade. 

And the men, who had rested for a second, 
obeyed. But when they reached the inner door, 
the anguish of John Downing burst forth into 
words. 

** No, no—not there!”’ said he. 
poor brother’s room. Put him into mine. Yon- 
der, yonder!’’ And pointing to the door of the 
small lean-to, in which it was his pleasure to 
sleep, in order that Luke might be better accom- 
modated, he uttered a few incoherent, inarticulate 
words ; and endeavoring to rise to see that his in- 
junctions were obeyed, rolled insensible upon the 


“ That is his 


oor. 

When he came to himself, he was seated in his 
chair before the cottage door, his neckeloth untied, 
and his garments wet with the cold water that had 
been humanely flung in his face by those whose 
arms still kindly supported him , and as he came 
gradually to himself, and beheld the summer sky 
and the vernal beauty of that favorite spot, he 
trusted—he fondly, faintly trusted—that the horri- 
ble impression on his mind had been al! delusion— 
all a dream ;—that he was still a happy father, that 
he might still look up to heaven—still take delight 
in his flowers.— 

‘“* Harry Meade,’ said he, in a subdued voice, on 
ascertaining whose brawny arm it was that sus- 
tained his head. “Is it you, Harry '—Where is 
Luke !—Cannot you call Luke'—I want, I want 
my son,’’— 

‘* Luke is gone to Lon’on, neighbor Downing,” 
replied the young man, lowering his voice to the 
mournful whisper of the sufferer. ‘‘ But you said 
just now as he ‘d soon be back again.”’ 

*‘ Aye, so I did.—I forgot, Harry.—I was so 
lucky as to forget myself a moment. I wish I could 
forget myself again—I wish, I wish I could forget 
myself for always.’’—And turning round towards 
the friend of his beloved son, he hid his face in his 
breast, and sobbed like a child. 





armm-chair, with a groan so heavy that it seemed 


‘‘ Don’t take on so, Master Downing, don’t take 
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on so!’’ cried a rougher voice than Harry's; the 
voice of his old neighbor, Jukes, the wheelwright, 
who had hurried to the cottage on learning the ca- 
lamity which had befallen to his old friend. ** Don’t 
take on so, man.—You shall be righted. Poor Jack 
shall be avenged.—The spillers of blood shan’t go 
free.—We have set people on their track a’ready. 
—The constable 's off to the rectory, to ask parson 
Wigswell’s advice about what magistrate is to be 
applied to for a warrant, and holding the crowner’s 
‘quest. As sure as we live before God, neighbor, 
murder will out; and the wretch who did this 
bloody deed, shall answer on the gallows for the 
life of poor Jack.”’ 

Heavy moans were all the agonized father could 
utter in er But if incapable of speech, he was 
not incapable of hearing. And he soon learned 
how the reapers, in pushing their way along the 
stream to Warling farm, had discovered the Gaby. 
lying among the alder bushes ; and near it, a reap- 
ing hook, with which, it was —— the deep 
wound in the abdomen had been inflicted, that must 
have caused almost instantaneous death. 

** Might not accident have done it'—Might n’t 
his foot have tripped, if the poor fellow was in 
liquor, (as was often the case,) and the hook en- 
tered into his body as he fell upon ’t?’’—demanded 
John Downing, who listened with a face as pale as 
ashes. 

** Not possible. You ll say so yourself, Master 
Downin’, when you ’ve taken heart to look at the 
body,”’ said young Meade. ‘ Besides, there was 
marks as of a struggle between two or more, near 
the place where the body was lying.” 

«Footprints !" demanded the father. 

** No; they can’t be called footprints. For ’tis 
where the turf’s so oozy, that even the feet of the 
cattle coming to drink, don't leave a mark but is 
flooded out in an hour or so, by the force of the 
stream. But the grass was trailed over with wa- 
ter weeds, as though two or three persons had been 
pursuing each other into the brook and out again. 
and poor Jack's boots and stockings are still wet to 
the knee. No doubt some kind of brawl led to the 
fatal blow being struck.” 

**God sees all, and men will soon know all!” 
was the pious ejaculation of the wheelwright. 
** You must get up your courage, Downin’, to face 
all this,’’ continued he, on perceiving that, in spite 
of the endeavors of one or two of those who had 
accompanied the body home, and, by the consta- 
ble’s orders, were guarding the garden gate against 
intrusion, a few of the notables of the village had 
forced their way in, and were making their way 
towards the clerk, with neighborly inquiries ; while 
all along the hawthorn hedge, a line of faces was 
perceptible, peering with looks of wonder and hor- 
ror into the garden, as if some concluding act of 
the tragedy were still to be enacted. 

On perceiving this, John Downing was readily 
persuaded to reenter the house; and scarcely had 
he sunk once more into his place, when the rector 
in person made his way into the house, unshaved, 
uncombed, half-dressed ; having hurried to the spot 
on being waked from his sleep with tidings of the 
terrible event which had occurred in his quiet par- 
ish ; occurred, too, to the person of all others, who, 
next to his own family, he could least afford to see 
overwhelmed with affliction. 

** The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away, 
Downing !”’ said he, placing his hand affectionate- 
ly on the shoulder of the poor clerk. ‘* It is long 
since any of us could expect other than a violent 





death for yonder unfortunate young man. But 
cheer ap, Downing ; you have still a hopeful chij4 
You are not left wholly alone. God hath bee, 
pleased to visit you with a sore trial. But you 
must submit to His will, my good friend ; you mus; 
submit, unquestioning, to his will ; or Luke, your 
good boy, your excellent son Luke, may be nade 
to pay the penalty of your want of duty. Render 

our sacrifice, Downing, even as Abrahain rendere) 
his sacrifice ; for the son whom your soul Jovet). is 
not his young life also in the 
High?” 

Fost as the kind pastor had anticipated, at the 
sound of that beloved name, the tears of the suffer. 
ing man burst forth ; and for a time, his sorrow was 
relieved. 

As soon as he became more tranquil, the partic. 
ulars of the unhappy case were fully entered into 
by Mr. Wigswell. By Ais instructions, a may 
and horse were despatched to Lewes with a sum- 
mons to the coroner, till whose return no further 
steps could be taken. He also forwarded a letter 
to his friend Colonel Garrett, the nearest magis. 
trate, requesting his immediate attendance. And 
what better proof of the habitual subordination of 
the village of Hartington, than the difficulty he 
found in deciding what steps were to be taken, and 
who were the proper persons to be applied to, to 
promote the avenging of the spilling of blood? 

It was strange enough, as David Jukes observed 
aside, in a whisper to his reverence, that the only 
crowner’s ’quest held in the village in the memory 
of man, was in that very house, on the body of poor 
Mrs. Downing. 

When the business to be done was adjusted, the 
pastor prepared to return home, to satisfy the anx- 
lety of his terrified family. 

“* If your reverence could only prevail on Master 
Downing to look at the body, afore you leave the 
house,’’ resumed Jukes, in the same whisper, “ the 
worst would be over, and a load off his mind. John 
Downin’ isn't the man to resist whatever might be 
proposed by your reverence.’’ 

** T see no purpose in distressing him by sucha 
spectacle,’’ replied the humane clergyman, perhaps 
a little in awe of participating in the sorry sight. 
** There is no possible advantage to be derived from 
harrowing his feelings. Far rather that my inflv- 
ence could prevail with him to resign himself with 
meekness to the chastisements of the Almighty! | 
would fain hear him say, before I go, God's will 
be done !”’ 

A moment afterwards, extending his tremulous 
hand towards his kind master, John Downing re- 
peated in broken accents, ‘‘ Yea, God's will be 
done !’’ as though he had overheard the merciful 
interposition of the pastor to secure him against the 
sight which he so much dreaded. 

** Don’t leave him alone, Jukes. You can be 
trusted to take care of him. You must give up 
your work for to-day,”’ said Mr. Wigswell to the 
wheelwright, on quitting the cottage. ** I will look 
in again presently ; but I doubt whether we shall 
be able to get the jury summoned before to-mor- 
row ; and till then, remember, nothing—absolutely 
nothing—must be done to the body.”’ ‘ 

The worthy rector was true to his promise. 
But in the interim, manifold had been his duties. 
An occurrence of so appalling a nature might have 
created consternation, even in such hotbeds of 
crime as Birmingham or Nottingham. Bout in the 
quiet Hams of quiet Hartington, in that uninciden- 
tal village, the effect was almost alarming. 
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men prophesied, and young men became speechless. 
Mothers grew hysterical, when they thought of 
their absent sons; and the maidens whose lovers 
were also gone forth to the fields, loitered in groups 
of two and three under the old lime-trees, wonder- 
ing whether others besides John Downing, had 
enemies capable of waylaying and slaying a de- 
fenceless man. 

All this irritation, old Mr. Wigswell, usually so 
inert, was forced to do his utmost to allay; exert- 
ing himself to pacify the poor old bed-ridden crea- 
tures who shuddered Jest an assassin should be 
among them; and exhorting the young and active 
to join with him in his efforts to assist the researches 
af justice. It might still be possible to detect the 
track of the murderer. 

But his greatest task of all was to tranquillize 
the mind of his poor old friend, Sir Clement, to 
whom the news had been rashly conveyed by his 
servants, and who sat trembling in every limb at 
the notion of so heinous a perpetration upon his 
well-ordered estate. He, who had retreated to 
Hartington and enjoyed there nearly half a cen- 
wry’s seclusion, as the most orderly place upon the 
face of the habitable globe, to be pursued even to 
his hearthstone by blood-thirstiness and violence ! 
For he felt himself half-murdered in the person of 
Jack Downing.—Every nerve was thrilling and 
every bone aching in the body of the little nervous 
old gentleman, with the mere agony of his fears. 

“My dear friend,’’ faltered he, in answer to the 
pious exhortations of the wiser Wigswell, ‘ say 
what you will, it is all over with us. I have been 
long aware of the growing malignity of the rural 
population. J knew’ what all this over-teaching 
and over-taxing would do, when brought into col- 
lision. Flint and steel my dear Wigswell, flint 
and steel! Hitherto, by the mercy of Providence, 
we have had no incendiary fires in this neighbor- 
hood. My barns and ricks have been respected ; 
nor am { aware of an occasion for the interference 
of criminal justice in the parish of Hartington for 
twenty years past. But there is a beginning for 
all things ; and mark iny words, Wigswell, before 
the year comes round, our friend Garret will have 
had to despatch half a dozen felons from hence to 
the county jail.’’ 

Wigswell hoped not, and Wigswell thought 
not; and Wigswell having induced the trembling 
little baronet to swallow the chocolate, which his 
scarcely less agitated body-servant brought frothing 
into the study, Sir Clement, a little restored in 
spirits, begat. to think and hope so too. 

After many hours consumed in the discharge of 
these duties, the rector got back to the village, 
only in time to learn that the coroner had appointed 
the following morning, at ten, for holding the 
inquest ; and had sent instructions concerning the 
summoning of the jury. 

All that day, all that evening, the household 
labors of the village, nay, even the toils of the 
field, were left undone ; while some sat cowering 
within doors, and some leaned against the shady 
sides of their cottages, neighbor with neighbor 
discussing the dread event of the day ; what ene- 
mes John Downing had made for himself—what 
brawls he had been engaged in—~surmising how 
the poor father, already once so heavily visited, 
would be able to stand against this new domestic 
calamity—how soon the fatal news would reach 
poor Luke in London—when the dead would be 
duried—and where, if detected, the murderer would 
be judged. 


So absorbed were they in the details of the case, 
the finding of the y, the shock of the first 
startled discoveries, the pool of blood in which the 
corpse was lying, the aspect of the poor clerk’s 
wher. the intelligence was communicated, that they 
saw not the sun pursue its path in the heavens and 
go down in glory to the west, till the gathering 
shades of evening apprized them that the heavy 
day was done. 
How it sped with the poor, horror-struck old 
clerk, it were too grievous to inquire. His friends 
surrounded him, like those of the man of Uz; 
some declaring they always knew it would end so, 
that a violent end awaited the violent youth; 
others rebuking him for not having kept a tighter 
hand in boyhood over the poor lad, and in his riper 
years compelled him to remain at Hartington, 
instead of going to service, where indulgence in 
vicious courses had doubtless engaged him in evil 
company ; while one or two went so far as to hint 
that his partiality for Luke had roused the devil 
within the mind of his elder-born, and driven him 
to acts of desperation, rendering him an object of 
desperate vengeance. 

ut to all this, John Downing answered never a 
word. Rebuked by the dread hand of God, he 
eared not for rebuking at the lips of mortal man. 
Bowed to the dust, he neither listened nor answered. 
His meekness was as that of stupefaction. No 
word seemed to have reached his understanding 
since the one that told him his son was lying dead 
by the river-side. 

They placed food before him; but he took no 
heed, except to moisten his lips with a little water. 
They opened, on the table near him, the great book 
of the gospels, which had been his father’s and his 
father’s father’s before him, and bore the names of 
each inscribed in their several hand-writing, and 
the names of his two sons, with their date of birth, 
carefully entered in his own; a record now to be 
followed by that of a judgment how terrible! But 
there must have been a mist before his eyes. For 
he noticed not even that sacred volume, which he 
never permitted himself to open with unwashed 
hands, or without bending his head. 

** Let him alone :—let no one harass him!”— 
said his kind patron, when he found him in this 
overwhelmed condition. ‘ If left to himself, nature 
will work her way.—When Luke comes back, he 
will bring healing to his father. If you torment 
him by well-meant consolations, he wil! perhaps be 
unable to afford his evidence to-morrow morning at 
the inquest.” 





CHAPTER IV. 


The brand is on thy brow, 
A dark and guilty _— 
°T is ne’er to be erased,— 
°T is ne’er to be forgot! 
The brand is on thy brow, 
Yet I must shade the spot, 
For who will love thee now 
If J love thee not !— 
Thy soul is dark, is stain’d, 
rom out the bright world thrown, 
By God and man disdain’d, 
But not Ly me, thy own !— 
Oh! even the tiger slain 
Hath one who ne’er doth flee, 
But soothes his dying pain,— 
That one am I to thee! Proctor. 


When the morning dawned—the morning which 
at that season of the year steals so close upon the 





steps of midnight—Jukes the wheelwright, who 
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had repaired to his own house for a few hours’ rest, 
was astonished, on returning to the cottage, to find 
his friend still seated in the old arm-chair wherein 
he had desired to be left to his reflections. He 
appeared never to have stirred. His eye was 
still fixed—his hand still motionless. Yet when, 
accosted by his old friend, he turned his face wist- 
fully towards him, time appeared to have stirred 
mightily with him. Years might have passed over 
his head on that single night—so hollow were his 
eyes, so furrowed his withered cheek. Yet though 
in looks thus sunken, his soul had gained strength. 
He was able to listen while Jukes recounted all that 
had been done by the magistrates to further the 
ends of justice ; and when, after the arrival of the 
coroner, and the calling over of the jury, sum- 
moned by the constable, the chosen twelve arrived 
at the cottage to view collectively the corpse which 
each had severally viewed the day before, poor 
Downing bore the intrusion without flinching ; as 
he had borne, the evening before, the examina- 
tion of the body by the surgeon deputed for that 
pur by Colonel Garrett. 

Not for a moment did he quit his seat, which 
commanded a view of the inner room, and from 
whence every syllable uttered there was audible. 

When the jurors quitted the cottage, Jukes still 
remained. 

** Mr. Wigswell seems to think they will want 
rn as a witness, Downing,” said he. ‘ And 

arry Meade bade me say, that, if required, he 
would come down himself with the constable, from 
the Black Lion, to lend you an arm up the lane.”’ 

‘I shan’t go?” was Downing’s dogged reply. 
**T shan’t make my sore trouble a sport for the 
eyes of all the folks of the village, assembled no 


doubt on the green, to pry into what is going on.” 
‘* Not a sport—don’t say a sport, John,’’ remon- 
strated Jukes, perceiving that trouble had some- 


what cankered his mind. ‘ Not one on ’em but 
has felt for you as neighbors ought.”’ 

And Downing, who knew that it was so, writhed 
under the consciousness of his peevish injustice. 

‘‘If Luke were here, if Luke were back again 
it would be different!’’ said he, his eyes filling 
with tears of repentance. ‘ But I am alone now, 
Master Jukes, alone and helpless. I can’t go up 
to the inquest. Tell his reverence, I can’t! Surely 
they wan't foree me—me—a sorely troubled man— 
to go and talk about the spilling of my poor boy’s 
blood?”’ 

** But if what you’ve got to say, goes to help 
their laying their hand upon the murderer?” 
argued the wheelwright. ‘‘ Surely that would 
make you overlook your own feelings!”’ 

** His reverence said, at first, that the crowner 
would come and take my deposition here, when all 
the other witnesses had been examined,”’ persisted 
the clerk. 

“Oh! if Parson Wigswell said so, you ’re safe 
enow,”’ rejoined his companion. And though soon 
afterwards the constable made his appearance to 
require the attendance of Downing at the Black 
Lion, when he saw the state of mind to which the 
mere proposal reduced him, he had too much ten- 
derness towards his respected old neighbor, not to 
hurry back to the court, where both Mr. Wigswell 
and Colonel Garrett were in attendance, to entreat 
that the ‘‘ Crowner’’ and jury would repair once 
more to the cottage. 

The distance did not exceed five hundred yards. 
[t would have been monstrous to refuse, The 
magistrate and rector were of opinion, indeed, that 





the examination might be altogether dispensed 
with ; for what evidence could the poor clerk haye 
to give? It was known that he was quietly j, 
bed and asleep at the time the state of the body. 
when found, induced them to conclude the assis. 
sination had taken place. 

The coroner, however, thought otherwise. 4, 
his suggestion, John Downing was question, 
concerning what enemies the deceased possesse,) 
and who had anything to gain by his death. 

“Poor John had many enemies!’’ was thp 
reluctant reply. **My son’s temper was violen:. 
and when in drink, he was sure to be in quarrels,” 

He did not, however, like to particularize } 
son’s enemies by name or number. It seeme) 
like reflecting on the memory of the dead. « 4, 
to who had aught to gain by his untimely end— 
the only gainer would be his brother—his brothe; 
who was the kindest, meekest, and affectionates, 
creature upon earth.’ 

‘* And where was his brother now, and where 
was he at the time of the murder?’’ was the next 


‘* Both then and now in Lon’on. Luke was ap 
out-patient of St. George’s Hospital. He had 
one up with a letter from Sir Clement, to get his 
= look to, severely injured by an accident x 
cricket.’ 

** Had the young man been made acquainted 
with his brother’s death ?’’ 

** Ay! sure—and I’m every hour expecting the 
poor lad home again ;’’ replied John Downing, 
with a heavy sigh. 

The coroner now applied to the foreman of the 
jury, (one of the most considerable tenants on Sir 
Clement Colston’s estate,) as to the propriety of 
adjourning the inquest till the younger Downing’s 
evidence could be forthcoming. But this proposal 
was coldly received. The time of such jurors as 
those of Hartington, is worth to them so much per 
hour, and they were all dis to make the one 
day lost to them, suffice. oreover, the state of 
the weather rendered desirable the early interment 
of the body. 

All present, therefore, were unanimous in oppo- 
sition to an adjournment. What light could Luke 
Downing possibly throw upon the matter! Ile 
was at sixty miles distance when the murder was 
committed. It was, in fact, because his brother 
had promised to sleep at his father’s during his 
absence, that the unfortunate young man was 
making his way to Hartington, when waylaid by 
one or other of the numerous enemies created by 
his lawless life, for purposes of vengeance, not {or 
purposes of plunder—since his pockets were found 
to contain al] the money he had about him on quit- 
ting Noreroft, amounting to a small sum in silver 
al halfpence ; as well as a handsome pocket-knile, 
still more likely to have become an object of rustic 
depredation. ; 

he jury agreed, therefore, that Luke Downing, 
the mildest, worthiest, and softest-hearted young 
man in the village, might be spared the torment o! 
a useless interrogatory in a public court. 

An open verdict of ‘‘ Witrut Murper by a per- 
son or persons unknown,”’ was accordingly returned. 
But the evidence afforded by the surgeon of the 
nature of the wound inflicted. upon the victim, and 
the next to impossibility but that the assassin must 
have been saturated with his blood, afforded some 
sort of hope of discovery to the magistrates ; who, 
the moment the verdict was announced, repaired to 
the rectory to draw up minutes to be forwarded te 
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the metropolitan police, and deliberate on the further 
taken 


steps to be . 

Meanwhile, poor Downing was led home by the 
friend of his son. But so far from having to 
undergo by the road the molestation he dreaded, 
nota creature of the village but carefully avoided 
meeting the afflicted man. Church-lane was as 
silent and solitary for his transit, as on the Sabbath 
during the celebration of divine service. Strangely 
enough, however, as the poor clerk pursued his 
way down the hill, his downcast eyes falling upon 
the oozy channel that occupied one half of the road, 
recalled to his mind even in the extremity of his 
grief, the ominous foot-print he had discovered 
there the preceding year ;—a memento of the mys- 
terious interview so long forgotten. 

“Tf 1 had ¢hen fallen into temptation,’’ mused 
the heartbroken man, ‘‘ I should have felt, perhaps, 
at this moment, as if my present misery were a 
judgment at the hands of God!”’ 

On arriving at home, though his foot lingered on 
the threshhold, so great was his reluctance to 
reenter the presence of Death, it was rather a 
grievance than a comfori that his neighbor Jukes 
had profited by his absence to see the last duties 
discharged to the dead. With the aid of the alms- 
house nurse, the body had been washed, shrouded, 
and placed in its coffin ; and though livid streaks 
were already apparent on the face, no one had 
looked upon that fine young man, untimely cut off 
in his sin, but admitted that his countenance was 
assuming in death an aspect of gentleness and 
serenity, such as, in his lifetime, had been foreign 
w his turbulent nature. 

“Just take a single look at the poor fellow, 
neighbor Downin’,’’ said the wheelwright, after 
replacing the clerk in his arm-chair, ‘‘ and you will 
be comforted. He looks for all the world as happy 
and peaceful as a child.”’ 

But the bereaved father would not be entreated. 
He had not yet looked, nor could he be induced to 
look, upon the face of his son. 

“ Tt will only disturb my mind. 
now,” said he. 

He even preposed that, as the funeral was 
appointed to take place on the following morning, 
the carpenter, who was still on the premises, should 
close the coffin at once. 

“It will put an end to idle curiosity,’’ said he, 
“and the summer weather may perhaps bring about 
1 more afflicting change.’’ 

But to this Jukes strongly objected. 

“Don’t have the coffin screwed down before his 
brother arrives !"’ said he, almost indignantly. ‘I 
know poor Luke’s affvctionate heart. I know his 
pious feelings. He would never forgive us, if we 
denied him a sight of the brother whom, in spite 
of all Jack’s lawless acts and misdoings, he loved 
1s dearly as dearly might be.’ 

A heavy groan was the only response. For 
Downing knew, by long professional observation, 
that the afflicted are never masters in their own 
house ; that in moments of trouble, every stranger 
and every fool feels entitled to dictate. 

All he be further, therefore, was to be left 
to himself. ‘* He wanted to be alone. He wanted 
to sustain his mind with prayer, that he might have 
strength to confer with his son Luke, on his arrival 
athome. It would be a trying time. He wanted 
rest, that he might meet it with composure.”’ 

Reluctantly, (for Jukes and his wife had little 
faith in the salutary effects of solitude, but on the 


I am more easy 
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contrary, entertained a notion that the human mind 
is only to be eased by much outpouring of its grief 
in friendly talk ;) reluctantly did the kind neighbors 
bend their steps towards theirown homes. They 
proposed, indeed, sending one of their children over 
to the cottage once or twice in the course of the 
evening, to see how Downing was, and whether he 
wanted for anything. But of this he would not 
hear. ‘‘He could want for nothing, except the 
comfort vouchsafed him from on high ; and it would 
be a trying thing to one of the poor children to 
enter that awful house! By the evening, too, Luke 
would arrive by the Lewes coach, and he should 
no longer be alone.”’ 

0 sooner were they gone, than, the better to 
secure his tranquillity, John Downing closed and 
barred the door of the cottage, which, during the 
summer season, invariably stood open ; the window 
shutters being already up to prevent the sun from 
shining into the house of death. And now all was 
still, and all was lonely, and all was dark, save the 
one bright ray of sunshine slanting across the room 
from the round opening in the shutter. None 
remained under that doomed roof but the murdered 
man in his coffin, and the father whose heart was 
bleeding from a wound equally fatal. 

The pastor, the only person living of sufficient 
authority to knock and know that the door would 
be opened, was up at the Hall, with his poor old 
friend; acquainting him with the proceedings of 
the inquest, and cheering him with hopes that, now 
the metropolitan police had got the matter in hand, 
the murderer must be speedily detected ; while Sir 
Clement, with blue lips anda slight quivering of 
the cheek, sat with his hand fast locked in that of 
his companion, listening to details every syllable 
of which caused his thin blood to curdle. 

Meanwhile the churchyard of Hartington for 
once replaced the favorite green as the rendezvous 
of the village. Into the deep grave which had 
been digged to receive on the morrow the body of 
the victim, every one chose to look down, as though 
the darkness of the pit had more to unfold concern- 
ing the dread event than the open light of day ; 
shaking their heads in sad response to the lamenta- 
tions of David, the gray-headed sexton, who could 
not restrain his tears while relating how ‘“ them 
poor Downin’ boys had used to play about him in 
the churchyard, a’ter they ’d lost their mother ; and 
how little he ’d ever thought, in them days, of livin’ 
to make 2 grave for e’er a one o’ their young heads.”’ 

It was late in the evening. The jackdaws had 
long deserted their perch on the weathercock creak- 
ing on its iron rod above the ivy-covered old tower, 
before the last of the visitors quitted the spot, 
friends of either Jack or Luke, who had made their 
way to Hartington at the close of their day’s work. 
One and all, however, had asked leave of their 
employers to attend the sad ceremony of the mor- 
row. The murder was the great tragedy of the 
country round: and such a gathering was expected 
at the funeral, as never had been seen in Hart- 
ington. 

At last, night came on, as dark as if overshad- 
owed by the coming event. When the last strag- 
gler, (one of the young Harmans from Norcroft) 
quitted the churchyard, the dim twilight had given 
place toa leaden sky. Not so much asa single 
star twinkled out from the heavens, as a beacon of 
hope to the mourners. 

But to them what mattered the gloomy aspect of 
the sky ! 
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There is no darkness like the cloud of mind 
On grief’s vain eye, the blindest of the blind. 


And had the fairest moonlight softened the surface 
of things, the soul of John Downing, as he sat 
beside his lonely hearth, would not have been less 
black with despair. 

But if he saw not with his eyes, his ear was not 
equally deadened. Now that every human being 
was asleep in the village, and he was secure from 
all fear of intrusion, the cottage door was once 
more placed ajar to admit the sweet night air that 
came sweeping over his beds of flowers; and he 
sat and listened, as though there were something 
soothing in the gentle rustling of the leaves, as the 
long streamers of the variegated grass swept 
against each other in the flower-pot near the door. 
It was as a supernatural whispering, the voices of 
garden-haunting sprites communing with each 
other of their tasks. 

At length, the listening man started up. His ear 
had caught a distant sound, for which, apparently, 
it had been long on the watch, the sound of coming 
footsteps. Yes; he was not mistaken! There 
were feet upon the sand near the brook. There 
were steps in the lane. The garden-wicket was 





TEMPTATION AND ATONEMENT. 


cautiously opened. The gravel on the path creaked 
under advancing feet. ‘* He was come at las," 

Stealing out into the darkness, with his heart 
swelling so as almost to suspend his breath), je 
advanced to meet the person who was eo 
under the shadow of night. 

“ All’s safe, all’s well,” said he, whispering 
faintly, though no living soul was near but hiyy 
came to welcome. ‘‘ God bless thee, Luke! (Goq’, 
mercy bless thee, boy! All’s well! 

He was about to fall on the neck of his sop 
when the light of the watchlight within gaye 
view the features of the individual whose arm je 
was grasping. No! It was not his son! 

His first movement was to drag the intruder into 
the cottage, to determine who had thus nefarious), 
taken his place. His next was to recoil wih 
horror, as the movement brought him face to fye¢ 
with one, beheld but once, and yet beheld too often, 

The stranger of the preceding year! As though 
his presence there on such a night, at such an hour, 
were not of sufficiently evil omen, poor Downing 
staggered back to his chair with the cold dew of 
anguish rising on his brow, on discerning that q 
smile of sarcastic triumph brightened the Satanic 
face of his midnight guest. 


Ming 





A BRITISH OFFICER ON THE MEXICAN WAR. 


Inquiry having been made of us for a letter at- 
tributed to a British officer of large military expe- 
rience, upon the American plan of campaign against 
Mexico, we find a place for the whole letter. It 
was originally contributed to the Montreal Gazette : 
— Picayune. 

To the editor of the Montreal Gazette : 
Sir—If the American press, which exults in the 
rivilege, rather American than dignified, of mak- 
ing, if possible, its own government appear con- 
temptible, has succeeded in bewildering the Mexi- 
cans by its crude and ridiculous conjectures on the 
designs of the war authorities, as completely as it 
has bewildered its own countrymen, the service 
done the ‘‘ state’ has been most patriotic. 

Instead, however, of being involved in a daily 
changing vortex of puerile perplexities, as it has 
er these papers to er the government, 

aving a feeble foe to deal with, commenced hos- 
tilities upon a well-digested plan of operations, and 
has pursued them with undeviating regularity ; nor 
was there but one possibility that could cause a de- 
viation. In the catalogue of contingencies, there 
was a possibility that some party in Mexico might 
receive Gen. Taylor with open arms, as an instru- 
ment for elevating it to supreme power. The en- 
thusiastic Mr. Bancroft, of the navy department, 
may have given it some consideration, while his 
sagacious colleague, Mr. Marcy, of the war de- 

artment, would give it very little, and the result 
“ proved that it was worthy of none at all. 

The original design has therefore gone steadily 
forward, which was simply a succession of inva- 
sions or attacks on the “ ” of Mexico, each of 
which cuts off her territory, at a certain parallel, 
and paralyzes her authority to the north of it. For 
the west *‘ flank,’’ or coast, the fleet stationed in 
the Pacific was quite sufficient—and Col. Steven- 
son’s regiment, which has gone round to garrison 
the posts to be maintained, is a stronger foree than 
the fexieone ever had at their place of destination. 








It is singular that anything should appear in 
print so 4 ey silly as the idea of Gen. Wool 
and Gen. Kearny marching to the city of Mexico, 
the journey being some two thousand miles, with 
all their supplies to be brought that distance in 
wagons, through an enemy's country ; and as in- 
sufferably silly are the continued reports of large 
bodies of Mezican troops either in California or the 
northern departments, or ‘‘ shortly expected,”’ for 
it is well known that Capt. Fremont, of the U.S. 
Topographical Engineers, has explored, and con- 
tinues to explore the country through to the Pacific, 
in every direction, with a detachment of fifty dro- 
goons, which have thus far been sufficient to resist 
all the ‘* armies’’ to be found there. 

The first movement (not in order of time, bat 
geographically) is that of Gen. Kearny, who, with 
2700 men, has proceeded west from Missour \o 
Santa Fé, 600 miles south of the American boun- 
dary at 42 degrees. His command wil! maintain 
possession of this very liberal slice of California, a 
part may be pushed forward to the Pacific, (1200 
miles,) and he may open to the south a communi- 
cation with Gen. Wool ; but the march to Mexico 
must be laid aside, as one of those Munchavusen 
fantasies for which “ letter-writers’’ are becoimuy 
celebrated. JES 

Gen. Wool, with 5000 men, is proceeding from 
San Antonio de Bexar, due west 500 miles, to Chi- 
huahua, which is 300 miles south of Santa Fé, and 
500 north of Monterey, and spreading his forces 
westerly, through the departments of Chilualua 
and Sonora, he will occupy all the commanding 
positions to the Gulf of California, (500 miles,) ane 
thus cut off another slice from which the authorities 
of Mexico must withdraw. 

Gen. Taylor has, as we know, reached Monte- 
rey, with orders to take Saltillo, which appears 
be on the table land, at the head of the pass, 0" 
‘‘ Canada,” leading down to Monterey, in the low 
land. Saltillo and the pass, when taken and ger 
risoned by the volunteers, will protect the low 
lands to Matamoras, and the Gulf from invasions 
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of the Mexicans, and thus enable the general to 
roceed south with the regular troops to San Luis 
se 400 miles. The long-talked-of march from 
Saltillo to Mexico will turn out another campaign 
of the “* letter-writers,"’ for where no portion of 
the population are favorable to the invaders, and all 
supplies must be brought from the rear, (that is 
00 miles from Camargo,) it would require 30,000 
men to keep communications open and conduct 
wagon trains, to say nothing of the fighting part. 
People who buy their beef in the market don’t cal- 
culate how many wagons it would take to draw the 
provisions of 10,000 men, and provender for their 
horses, 1000 miles. 

Gen. Patterson is ordered upon Tampico, a 
place of no strength ; but, if I remember rightly, 
there is but ten feet of water on the bar, and, con- 
sequently, no vessels of war, except schooners, can 
vet in. This city is 400 miles south of Matamoras, 
snd being accessible to small craft and steamboats, 
supplies for an American army, operating in the 
rear, could be placed there with great economy, 
despateh and facility. San Luis Potosi lies about 
200 miles west of Tampico, 400 miles south of 
Monterey, and 350 miles north of the City of 
Mexico. The ease with which men and supplies 
can be thrown on this point will probably make 
it the pivot of American operations in Mexico 
proper, during the winter, should hostilities con- 
nue. 

The last movement in the plan will be the cap- 
ture of San Juan de Ulua and Vera Cruz; for the 
‘naval heroes’? must have their share of the “ glo- 
ty.”” The possession of neither Tampico nor Vera 
Cruz was desirable in summer, for the climate of 
the low or hot country of Mexico, in this region, 
(terras calientas,) has the reputation of being, at 
that season, deadly to strangers. The castle is 
spoken of as amazingly strong, which is good poli- 
cy, for otherwise there wonld be but little glory in 
its reduction ; but as the Americans can bring an 
immense weight of metal to bear against it, I do 
not think the exploit will amount to much, after 
all. San Joan de Ulua was built a “‘ long, long 
time ago,”’ when engineers were not quite so sci- 
entific as at present, and when attacks from artil- 
lery of modern calibre were little dreamed of in 
that quarter. 

If there be not masonry not exceeding six feet 
thick exposed to shot, and parapets of four feet and 
2 half—and if there be not bomb-proofs that have 
trouble enough to support their own weight, slight 
as it is, without having bomb-shells falling on 
them, Tam mistaken. Be the latter days of 
Spain's dominion in America, all the public works 
were tending to deeay and ruin; and as all the 
fighting of the Mexicans has been among them- 
selves, they have had no cause for keeping up a 
tastle out at sea. The French certainly made 
short work of it; nor have J much faith in the re- 
ported “‘repairs.”” A new ‘“‘ water battery’’ is 
mentioned, which, if it exists at all, is probably an 
exterior work—a mere platform, from which the 
gunners would be driven at the opening of a can- 
wnade, 

I have thus described five distinct attacks on the 
‘flank * of the Mexican dominions, which, if suc- 
tessful, will confine Mexico to the table land, and 
give the Americans all the rest, with open, free 
communication to their own country, along the 
vhole line for supplies and reinforcements. 
Vera Cruz is about 300 miles from the city of 
» and apparently, though the route of San 








Luis Potosi has peculiar advantages, those who 
would revel in the ‘‘ halls of Montezuma,”’ had bet- 
ter march, as the shortest cut, by the main direct 
road, passing Jalapa. : ’ 

I have set down distances in miles, on a rough 
calculation, merely as a guide to your readers, 
though they may be longer to those who have to 
march them, but they are sufficiently accurate to 
show that the whole eastern side of the Mexican 
possessions, from the 42d degree of latitude, and 
Santa Fé to Vera Cruz, a line say of 2500 miles, 
is now covered by American troops or ships of war, 
and though so immensely long, all perfeetly safe in 
its rear, and resting upon supplies. If the Ameri- 
can government has not, to gratify their newspa- 
pers, brought the war to maturity with the hasty 
expedition of a ninety-day note or a shipment of 
flour, it has, in a short time, established a grander 
base of operations (in extent) than has ever been 
seen in modern warfare. 

These observations are not intended to censure 
or approve anything going forward; but simply 
to explain what it appears originally was, and 
what continues to be, the ‘‘ programme’’ of the 
war. 





Ampupia’s First Despatcu.—The Union has 
received a copy of Ampudia’s first despatch to the 
Mexican secretary of war touching the capitulation 
of Monterey, and furnishes the following transla- 
tion of it. It is not too harsh to say of it, that it 
declares one flagrant falsehood—we allude to ‘‘ the 
scarcity of ammunition which was beginning to be 
felt :’’— Picayune. 


Most Excettent Sir—After a brilliant defence, 
in the course of which the enemy was repulsed, 
with the loss of fifteen hundred men, from various 
posts, he succeeded in possessing himself of the 
heights commanding the Bishop's Palace, and an- 
other to the south of it, and likewise of a detached 
breastwork called the Teneria, and continuing his 
attacks through the houses, which he pierced in a 
direction towards the centre of the city, he suc- 
ceeded in posting himself within half gun shot of 
the principal square, where the troops were posted, 
who suffered much from the hollow shot. 

Under these circumstances, I was requested by 
various principal officers to come to such terms as 
would diminish our losses; for to open our way 
with the bayonet, surrounded as we were by en- 
trenched enemies, would have resulted in the dis- 


persal of the troops, and nothing of the materiel 


would have been saved. These considerations 
having heen weighed by me, I also took into view 
what the city suffered and would suffer from the 
attacks, by the piercing of the houses, as well as 
the destruction by the bombs ; the scarcity of am- 
munition which was beginning to be felt; the pro- 
visions which we were losing, as the enemy's lines 
queens the centre ; the distance from our sup- 
plies, and finally that to protract this state of things 
for two or three days, even if it were possible to 
do so, could not end in a triumph, and I consented 
to open propositions, which resulted in the annexed 
terms of capitulation. 

Your excellency will perceive that they preserve 
the honor of the nation and that of the army; and 
it is to be observed, that if they do not grant us as 


much as was perhaps expected, that of itself proves 


the superiority of the enemy, not in valor, which 
he displayed in most of the combats, but in his po- 
sition within the squares of pierced masonry, whica 
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surrounded the square and cut off any supplies of 
provisions, wood, or other articles necessary to 
subsistence. 

With the greatest regret, the army withdraws 
from their capital, abundantly watered with its 
blood, leaving under the guarantee of the promises 
of the American generals the severely wounded 
and the neighboring population of the state, whose 
civil authorities will continue in the exercise of 
their functions. To-morrow I shall continue my 
march to Saltillo, where I will await the orders of 
the supreme government. And in communicating 


this to you, I have the honor te reiterate the assur- 
ances of my highest respect. 

Pepro pe Ampupia. 
Headquarters in Monterey. 


God and liberty! 
September 25, 1846. 





From the Buffalo Commercial Advertiser. 
THE SONG OF THE BELL. 


Wake, Wake, Wake! 

Up, sluggard, up! the sun appears 
Awake, awake—thy bed forsake 
Before the flowers have dried their tears ! 
Before the last star sinks away, 
Lost in the golden hues of day. 

Hark, the Matin Bell 

Sounds o’er hill and dell 

Ding, Dong, Bell. 


Bread, Bread, Bread! 

Merchant, scholar and artisan, 
Hasten, hasten—the board is spread— 
Thank the Giver, thou thankless man! 
How many poor ones hear my voice, 
Yet never, never like thee rejoice 

At the dinner Bell, 

With its peal and swell, 

Ding, Dong, Bell. 


One, Two, Three ! 

Hark, the numbering of the hours 
Mark, mark, the moments swiftly flee— 
The past the present still devours. 
Seven and eight and nine and ten. 
They never will return again. 

Mark the hourly Bell 

Its oft-told story tell, 

Ding, Dong, Bell. 


Fire, Fire, Fire! 
Hurry the engine, hearts of oak, 
For the flame is rising—higher, higher ! 
Man on the ladder, mind your stroke ! 
Dash in the window—grasp that child,— 
Pass him along—the mother is wild! 
Peal, peal, the Fire Bell, 
Crash, crash—who was it fell ? 
Ding, Dong, Bell. 


Toll, Toll, Toll! 

As the dark hearse moves o’er the lea. 
Toll, toll, toll for the passing soul 
Whose earthly house dissolved must be 
Dust goes to dust and earth to earth, 
Cease, careless trifler, cease thy mirth, 

For the funeral Bell 

Soon will ring thy kaell, 

Ding, Dong, Bell. 


Peal, Peal, Peal! 
The merry, merry Marriage Bell— 
Two hearts are joined for woe or weal, 
Together, while life lasts, to dwell. 
Peal out—the golden knot is tied, 
Who would not bless the fair young Bride ! 





THE SONG OF THE BELL. 


List—the merry Bell 

The _— tidings tell. 

Ding, g, Bell. 

Hurrah, Hurrah, Hurrah! 

The battle ’s done, the town is won, 
The thunder notes of victory 
Drown the cry of the desolate one ; 
Fathers, husbands, children are slain, 
Who heeds the dead? Who heeds the pain? 

While the pealing Bell 

The victor notes swell, 

Ding, Dong, Bell. 


Hurry, Hurry, Hark away ! 

The steam-ship vomits fire and smoke, 
’Gainst wind and tide she moves to-day 
With hundred arms and giant stroke— 
Like a fiery steed she pants and springs, 
Let go there, men, the last bell rings. 

Run, run, the ship Bell, 

Rush on board pe 1-mell. 

Ding, Dong, Bell. 


Pray, Pray, Pray! 
The Sabbath Bell rings solemnly 
For thy soul’s good, oh, come away, 
Visit the house of prayer to-day ; 
Listen to the gospel, given 
To guide thee on the road to heaven. 
Hark, the Sabbath Bell 
To win thy soul from hell. 
Ding, Dong, Bell 


Rest, Rest, Rest ! 

Weary laborer—go to thy bed 
Under the eye of the Ever-Blest, 
Who watches thy defenceless head ; 
Sleep while the gay, the rich, the proud, 
Weave in the dance an early shroud, 

Though the Vesper Bell 

Hath warned them well. 

Ding, Dong, Bell. 





Apacer, apace.—Rowing on the Thames, the w- 
terman confirmed me in what formerly I had learn 
from the maps ; how that river, westward, runs » 
crooked, as likely to lose itself in a labyrinth of its 
own making. From Reading to London by !ani 
thirty ; by water a hundred miles. So wanton 
that stream disporteth itself, as if as yet unresolved 
whether to advance to the sea or retreat to its foun- 
tain. 

But the same being past London, (as if sensible 
of its former laziness, and fearing to be checked o! 
the ocean, the mother of all rivers, for so long louter- 
ing; or else, as if weary with wandering, and lo 
to losé more way; or lastly, as if conceiving suc) 
wildness inconsistent with the gravity of his chann 
now grown old and ready to be buried in the sea 
runs in so direct a line, that from London to Grave 
end, the number of the miles are equally twenty bu 
by land and by water. % 

Alas! how much of my life is lavished away! 
the intricacies, windings, wanderings, turnings, '¢r 
giversations of my deceitful youth! I have lived 
the midst of a crooked generation, and with ‘hem 
have turned aside unto crooked ways. High time " 
is now for me to make straight paths for my ‘ee! 
and to redeem what is t by amending what ss 
present and to come. Flux, flux, fs the German 
tongue quick, quick,) was a motto of Bishop Jewe's 
presaging the approach of his death. May ! mas 

use thereof, make haste, make haste ; God knows 

Ww little time is left me, and may I be a good hus 
band to improve the short remnant thereof —Fw 





